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THE FLOWERS THAT BLOOM 
IN THE SPRING 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 
G ee it is a sign of spring in our theatre when managers 


ao a | 


give their library shelves their annual dusting in order to 

find fitting subjects for revival. A tinge of laziness, a feel- 
ing of fatigue, a weakening of courage, perhaps, even a senti- 
mental fondness for the past, sets in, and the new manuscripts that 
flood their desks are for the most part tucked away until another 
time. Easter being over, the usual dramatic resurrection has come 
about, for the spring is the season of revivals, when actors assemble 
willingly into “all-star casts,” and audiences, assembling less will- 
ingly, are brought face to face with their theatrical past. In this 
manner The Bells and The Two Orphans have reached the stage 
once more, What Every Woman Knows has lived again, and Pina- 
fore and Iolanthe (in vastly different productions) have revealed 
Gilbert and Sullivan undimmed. 

The month, however, has not been entirely dedicated to re- 
vivals, though the revivalist spirit has crept into many of the new 
productions. In Bride of the Lamb, for example, William Hurl- 
but has written tautly and searchingly of the effects of a big tent 
preacher upon a family in the middle West. If he has foregone 
the never-failing excitements of the tent scene itself, it is because he 
has preferred to watch one drab and pleasant little wife as her 
heart is eaten into and her happiness destroyed by its hysterical 
hallelujahs and its quivering glory, glories. He has shown her, 
before the Rev. Johnson’s visit in her home, married to a fat and 
repulsive drunkard, and dogged eternally by an irritating and un- 
hushable daughter. And he has followed her through the week of 
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the revival meetings, when, fired by the ecstasies of the tent, she 
has seen her life through new eyes. Her husband and her home 
have become intolerable to her. Nothing really matters to her 
now except the Rev. Johnson, who has a real and burning magne- 
tism beneath his quackery. Her love for him has been whipped 
to such an unbearable pitch by the exaltation of the meetings that 
She will let no one stand between them. Accordingly she poisons 
her husband, only to learn that the minister is already married. 
Then, devastated by the hideousness and the fervor of the whole 
experience, her mind collapses and she is taken to an asylum. It 
is an unpleasant but scarcely new tale that Mr. Hurlbut has to 
tell, and he has told it with a certain power and a great uneven- 
ness. In his drawing of the wife, the daughter, the minister and 
the husband he has at least indicated the broader outlines of their 
characters. But he has bothered little with minor motivations, and 
left his visiting neighbors untouched as broad and dull types. In 
his last act, too, he has become plot-ridden, and dragged the min- 
ister’s wife onto the scene with little reason and much bad taste. 
And when his play is really over, when Ina has gone mad, Mr. 
Hurlbut has tacked on an exasperating and silly scene in which 
she must enter as a bride, with vine-leaves, or roses, in her hair, 
and mumble the wedding march to the waiting sheriff. But the 
melodramatics that mildew much of the writing fade, for the 
moment, before the playing. Edmund Elton as the husband, Crane 
Wilbur as the Rev. Johnson, and Arline Blackburn as the nagging 
little Verna have a deep-grained and winning sincerity. But above 
everything else, Bride of the Lamb becomes engrossing because of 
the acting of Alice Brady. Here is a brilliant and devastating 
performance, economical and poiseful, which succeeds in catch- 
ing each of the revelatory changes in the character of Ina 
Bowman. 

Glory Hallelujah, dealing with a subject much better treated in 
The Deluge, had, like Bride of the Lamb, its moments of revivalist 
rapture. But when the frightened riff-raff, assembled in its “cheap 
hotel on the lower East Side,” broke into “Glory Hallelujah,” 
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they were facing a greater agitation than any tent meeting could 
hold. They were huddled together waiting for death, terrorized 
by their belief that the end of the world was at hand. Convinced 
that they had but a week to live, they had unmasked themselves 
little by little, as destruction became more and more inevitable 
and restraints lessened. Unfortunately, however, the authors, Ber- 
tram Bloch and Thomas Mitchell, peopled their idea with per- 
sons who had too little to reveal, and who afforded too little con- 
trast. Unfortunately, too, they never quite determined whether 
their chief interest was the little leaden scrub girl or the larger 
idea of what people would do who thought their days were num- 
bered. Consequently, neither the poignancy of June Walker, nor 
the general competence of the cast, nor even the patches of really 
excellent writing, could save Glory Hallelujah from disappointment. 

Sentimentality stalked into The Chief Thing at the Theatre 
Guild in the person of the quasi-religious Mr. Paraklete. For this 
play of Nicolas Evreinoff, described by the programme as “a 
comedy for some, a drama for others,” is in truth only a Chauve- 
Souris version of The Passing of the Third Floor Back. Its plea 
for carrying the make-believe and illusion of the theatre into life 
is made by the mysterious and mawkish Mr. Paraklete. Employ- 
ing some actors he has found in a provincial theatre, he persuades 
them to convert a real boarding-house into their stage, and use 
their art to bring happiness into the lives of its thwarted inmates. 
But just when the actors have come near to succeeding, when their 
contracts are nearly over and the efficacy of such make-believe is 
most questionable, Evreinoff dodges any answer or solution by 
announcing the entire play to be a mere harlequinade. In spite of 
its evasions and its homiletics, however, The Chief Thing provided 
mild and lukewarm amusement. Though the performance at the 
Guild was smooth and workmanlike, and many of the duet scenes, 
in particular, were played with a telling surety, the full humors 
were not extracted from the rehearsal of Quo Vadis. McKay 
Morris’ Paraklete was unsteady, and posed and insipid in its benign 
moments. The production was enlivened, however, by the play- 
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ing of Henry Travers and Esther Mitchell, and by the colorful, 
though somewhat precious, settings of Sergi Soudeikine. 

If The Chief Thing had its moments of obscurity, they were 
few compared to the many that darkened Franz Werfel’s Schweiger. 
Even Goat Song was crystalline compared to the brooding 
power that choked this later play, for a general symbol charted 
the action of Goat Song but little light shimmered through this 
story of the watchmaker, Franz Schweiger, who is tortured by his 
weakness for firing random shots into groups of school children. 
Even as a tragedy of waste it is hazily drawn, and the excitement 
belonging by rights to its madder moments was missing in the 
production of the Fifth Avenue Playhouse, which was paced so 
slowly that its thrills were hushed, and played with such uncer- 
tainty that its occasional beauties were obscured. The Schweiger 
of Ben-Ami had its moments of dynamic exaltation, but was incom- 
pletely drawn. As the wife, Ann Harding succumbed to an un- 
convincing trickery of voice which undermined the honest anguish 
of much of the play. And Minnie Dupree’s performance of the 
talkative old neighbor, who is so essential to the mystic keying 
of Schweiger, was droned in the saccharine tones reserved for all 
“old ladies” on the stage, without ever being individualized and 
with little regard for the trying and mounting emotional needs of 
the scene at hand. 

In the comedies of the month, the new productions came closer 
to the spirit of the season. The gloomy madness of Schweiger, for 
example, is converted into a gay and intangible spring madness by 
Clare Kummer in Pomeroy’s Past, which, though it weakens con- 
siderably in its last act, romps through two acts of exuberant fun. 
It is sprinkled with Miss Kummer’s thin but engaging lines, and, on 
the whole, its farce idea of a gentleman being forced to claim an 
adopted child as his own in order to keep it in his home is dex- 
terously managed. Its cardinal joy, however, and one which 
covers most of its weaknesses, is the expert playing of Laura Hope 
Crews as the meddling sister. Love in a Mist, by Amélie Rives 
and Gilbert Emery, depends upon its actors much more than 
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Pomeroy’s Past. It is a clumsy bit of fluff about a Southern girl 
who lies instinctively, but its maladroit playwriting is consider- 
ably glossed over by Madge Kennedy, Frieda Innescort, and 
Sidney Blackmer. Its comedy seemed puck-like compared to 
Stuart Olivier’s preposterous portrait of the last of the aristocrats, 
Beau Gallant, which found Lionel Atwill authoritative in its 
many sombre stretches but ponderous at handling its turgid 
repartee. Kongo, a noisy and violent melodrama by Chester 
De Vonde and Kilbourn Gordon, followed the time-honored habit 
of melodramas, and varied its murders with laughs, but its chief 
interest lay in Walter Huston’s quiet domination as the over-drawn 
white tyrant among the blacks. 

Unfortunately, Broadway in the spring is not always character- 
ized by a revival of the fittest. Thus The Bells tinkled feebly in 
a production which turned out to be, as the programme called 
it, “a revival of Sir Henry Irving’s Stellar Drama,” without Sir 
Henry Irving and with Rollo Lloyd bravely facing the increasing 
difficulties of such a part as Mathias. The Two Orphans was 
also resuscitated, under the direction of William A. Brady, Jr., 
with a completely “all star cast.” It had the distinct merit of 
being treated seriously and gained both in amusement and interest 
because of this. Played before settings that might well have been 
used at the Union Square Theatre for the premiére in 1874, it 
almost gave an authentic feeling of its period. But, as is usually 
the case with “all star casts,” and inevitably so in such a period 
play, the acting methods were mixed and muddled, and whipped 
into no certain and well-regulated coordination. Naturally, it was 
the veterans, like William Seymour and Mrs. Whiffen, who came 
nearest to the manner demanded by the text. And naturally, too, 
the younger players, like Fay Bainter and Mary Nash, though 
nearer to our tastes, were at odds with the spirit of the production 
because they used the subdued and simple methods of the current 
stage. Robert Lorraine and Robert Warwick lacked, in particular, 
the herculean swash-buckle necessary to make believable a paper 
snowstorm in the Place St. Sulpice. 
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What Every Woman Knows came back into its own during the 
month, unaged and winning as ever, without really being granted 
a production at all. For the production it was given was scrappy 
and slovenly, and frankly inadequate in some of its minor char- 
acters. But the play bloomed for all that, bloomed because it 
and its Maggie have charm, and having that it needs nothing else. 
It lived especially because of Helen Hayes, who has been allowed 
for once to put flapperdom behind her and to grow up as an 
actress. Her Maggie is an ingratiating and unmannered piece of 
work, abounding in fascination and equal to its tender tests. And 
the John Shand of Kenneth McKenna, though lacking some of his 
stubborn strength, furnishes the rich contrasts demanded in Barrie’s 
comedy. 

Gilbert and Sullivan have, of course, found their way into the 
spring revivals. But the productions that Jolanthe and Pinafore 
have received are radically different. Scaled to the size of the 
Century Theatre, Pinafore has been mounted as a spectacle, as the 
Chu Chin Chow of comic operas. Its choruses have multiplied 
into cohorts of crowding young middies who have forgotten their 
hornpipe for the Charleston, and the three aunts of Sir Joseph 
Porter have surrounded him with forty-seven prancing cousins. 
In other words, the entire production is on a big scale... . not 
without doing rather sorry damage to both Gilbert and Sullivan. 
Gilbert’s lyrics, for example, cease to patter when they are halted 
by the needs of acoustics, and Sullivan’s score is employed as the 
basis for revue numbers, as when “For he was an Englishman” is 
staged as a rousing recruiting song. The ingenious and effective 
boat which Rollo Wayne has built on the revolving stage of the 
Century is completely satisfactory for spectacular purposes. But 
the entire production, except for Fay Templeton’s Buttercup and 
William Danforth’s Dick Deadeye, is far removed from the real 
delights of Pinafore. 

Iolanthe, on the other hand, is one of the most perfect Gilbert 
and Sullivan revivals this generation has been permitted to see. 
It is sung so that its lyrics do not interfere with the music, and 
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Feodor Chaliapin, the greatest of singing-actors, 
who, toward the end of the Metropolitan Opera 
season, added Don Quichotte to his unforgettable 
characterizations. 
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Among the distinguished pieces of character work 
that have come from frankly commercial Broad- 
way during the past season is Lenore Ulric’s play- 
ing of a dusky harlot from Harlem in David 
Belasco’s production of Lulu Belle. It is a vital 
and vigorous portrait that gives freshness to the 
conventional twists of character and even more 
familiar situations of Edward Sheldon’s and 
Charles MacArthur’s play. 














Florence Vandamm 


Florence Reed’s measured and commanding per- 
formance in The Shanghai Gesture offers another 
case of where distinction has been brought to a 
play by an individual performance. As the cold 
and revengeful Mother Goddam, in whose brothel 
all four acts are laid, Miss Reed rises above all 
the Chinatown quackery of the play by the techni- 
cal dexterity of her acting. 
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Mirjian 


William Danforth, a veteran of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
tradition, who brings his excellent diction and constant 
drolleries to the playing of Dick Deadeye in the Shuberts’ 
mammoth revival of H. M.S. Pinafore at the Century 
Theatre. Mr. Danforth has sung in almost all of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operettas, and in Pinafore is re- 
membered also for his Sir Joseph Porter, K. C. B. 
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the music does not drown out the lyrics. It is set (particularly in 
its first act) with a distinctive beauty by Woodman Thompson. 
Its principals and its choruses alike bubble over with the jubilancy 
of their work, and completely capture their audiences. Over and 
above every individual excellence, however, the patterning hand 
of Winthrop Ames as the director is felt. His is a perfectly bred, 
thoroughly witty and really beautiful piece of work which only 
enhances the endless joys of this gay satire on the peerage. And as 
contrived by him, the entrance of the peers, with their coronets 
glistening on their heads and with every mother’s son of them 
looking suspiciously like Edward VII, is as gaily exciting a moment 
as the theatre has offered this year. Certainly, Jolanthe is the 
fairest of the flowers that have bloomed this spring, if not this 
season. 

That is if you except Raquel Meller, who really has nothing 
to do with the case. For the theatre of Raquel Meller is beyond 
the bounds of Broadway. It is complete in herself, a theatre of a 
luminous personality, of a peasant’s simplicity, of a great lady’s 
poise. She is her own company, creating from some twelve little 
songs, undistinguished and only slightly varied, twelve characters 
that are in search of no author. Through her they are projected 
simply, quietly, easily and yet they are wholly revealed. They are 
occasionally, and particularly in the more melodramatic songs, 
described rather than acted, suggested rather than done. For the 
uncanny gift of Raquel Meller is not for acting, but for the pro- 
jection of her own great and indefinable artistry. 
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Some Letters of Eleonora Duse 
By ROSAMOND GILDER 


LEONORA DUSE has already taken her place among the 
E figures of dramatic legend. We think of her as Duse of 

the Beautiful Hands, Duse whose voice was tuned to the 
sorrows and sufferings of mankind, whose gesture spoke of a knowl- 
edge beyond pain, of a wisdom beyond experience; the great artist, 
the subtle and powerful actress, remote, glamourous, passionate, 
the almost mythic figure of tragedy and pain. To my mother, 
Duse was all these things, but she was her friend as well. Between 
these two women there was a bond stronger than that created by 
the exchange of courtesies. Undefined by either, but recognized 
by those near to them both, it was as though twin souls had met and 
spoken. It was a likeness that escapes definition, that crumbles 
under the hard touch of words; yet when I saw Duse walk on the 
stage, I thought it was my mother’s shadow and when I talked of 
my mother to one who had not known her, my friend exclaimed, 
“But it is Duse whom you describe!” 

This kernel of strange kinship served only to accentuate the 
differences of temperament and training—the unlikeness of their 
uses and their destinies, yet in my mother’s presence Duse found 
relief from the pressure of an existence which always seemed too 
heavy to be borne. Secure in that unspoken understanding, she 
came and went at will in my mother’s house, a lovely, graceful 
figure of trailing lines and bubbling laughter. She appeared at odd 
hours and in every possible mood, strolling in for a cup of tea at 
two o’clock in the morning, spending an afternoon curled up in 
the corner of the library sofa, or a morning playing with the chil- 
dren in the nursery. Unexpected but never unwelcome, change- 
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able, but never changing in her warm friendship, she showed her 
friends a side of her nature which is sometimes forgotten in the 
sombre outlines of a stormy and sorrowful life. 

It is to recapture something of the gay and humorous qualities 
of the great tragedienne that I have preserved these letters writ- 
ten to my mother during Duse’s first visit to America. They are 
fragments, exclamations, bits of phrases tossed to a friend with 
whom the important things would be discussed at the next meet- 
ing—yet they are as vivid today as when the postman brought 
these long blue envelopes mightily scrawled upon by an impatient 
hand to the door of our house on Clinton Place. They are all 
written in fluent and idiomatic French, the language that my 
mother and Duse used with equal ease, and they are indited with 
a cheerful disregard of time and space that makes each letter a 
picture of the writer’s mood. The printed page may diminish 
their ardour, for no type could cope with the extravagance of 
capitals and underlinings, the furious architecture of words and 
phrases with which the emotions of the moment are recorded, but 
the living word is there, and with it a glimpse of that “sauvage 
apprivoisée” who was the delight of all who knew her—and the 
wonder of a generation. 

Duse came to New York in 1893. She opened at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre (on the corner of 28th Street and Broadway) 
in Camille on the evening of January 23, before a large and criti- 
cally minded audience, ready to deny her the laurels which had 
been conferred on such favorites as Sarah Bernhardt, Modjeska, 
Ellen Terry or Clara Morris. Salvini had already accustomed New 
York theatregoers to listening to Italian, but Duse had been wiser 
than Salvini and had brought an excellent and well-directed native 
company to support her. She had not been on the stage five minutes 
before the discerning realized that here, in the familiar situations of 
this well-worn play, a new genius was made manifest. “Long before 
the end of the evening,” wrote the dramatic critic of the Evening 
Post, “[{Duse] had demonstrated her right to be reckoned among 
the few living actresses of the first rank. . . . In her farewell to 
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Armand, she exceeded all actresses seen here... . The curtain 
fell on a success as brilliant as it was in many cases, at least, un- 
expected.” She played during this first engagement (it was be- 
fore the advent of D’Annunzio) an assortment of French tragi- 
comedies the moral tone of which was exceedingly painful to those 
critics who were not carried away by her genius. The neurasthenic 
heroines of Sardou’s Fedora and his Divorcons, of Dumas’ Fer- 
nande and Frangillon were relieved only by the tragic Santuzza 
of Verga’s Cavalleria Rusticana and the irrepressible Mirandolina 
of La Locandiera by Goldoni, in which Duse demonstrated her ex- 
ceptional gifts as a comedian. 

It is interesting to note that 4 Doll’s House was included in 
the advance notice of her repertory but was not given during this 
first engagement. The leading productions of the winter of 1892-3, 
which, as The Critic said, “was so barren of promise” before the 
advent of Duse, were chiefly successful English plays, Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan at Palmer’s Theatre, Tennyson’s The Forrester 
followed by a spectacular revival of Twelfth Night with Ada 
Rehan as Viola, at Daly’s, The Guardsman, at the Lyceum under 
Frohman, W. S. Gilbert’s The Mountebanks at the Garden. For 
American fare in this list of “amusements” which took up not 
more than three-quarters of a column in January, 1893, we find 
Bronson Howard’s Aristocracy at Palmer’s, The Mulligan Guard's 
Ball at Harrigan’s (now the Garrick) and an attempt at an inde- 
pendent theatre, called the Theatre of Arts and Letters, which 
produced plays by Clyde Fitch, Richard Harding Davis, Brander 
Matthews and Mary E. Wilkins. During the winter, Joseph Jeffer- 
son, then at the height of his fame as Rip, filled Carnegie Hall for a 
Discourse on the Drama, Paderewski was flaming across the con- 
tinent, while Edwin Booth lay dying in his room on the third floor 
of the house in Gramercy Park which is now the Players’ Club. 

Into this setting came Duse, so determined to avoid the usual 
spectacular entry that she even succeeded in outwitting her mana- 
gers, Carl and Theodore Rosenfeld, by slipping into New York 
alone a few days before her company arrived and hiding herself 
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in the Murray Hill Hotel. Here some days later my mother 
called on her at the instance of Mrs. Arthur Bronson, her older 
sister, who lived in Venice and had known Duse for several years. 
Duse was out, but the following message was despatched by hand 
immediately upon her return: 


Thursday [January, 1893] 
Madame 

I deeply regret having missed your visit. I thank you,—and I 
am most grateful to Mrs. Bronson and dear Mademoiselle Edith. 
[Mrs. Bronson’s daughter. ] 

But, greatly as I appreciate your kind invitation I am not able 
to take advantage of it, as I mever go out ‘“‘dans le monde.” It 
would give me the greatest pleasure, however, to see and know you, 
and if you wish to come to see me, please write me a line telling 
me at what hour and on what day I may expect you. I will remain 
at the hotel to receive you at any time you name. 

With warm appreciation for your kindness and 

sincere greetings, 


E. Duse. 


As the letters are all undated, it is impossible to tell exactly 
what disagreeable incident prompted the following note. It may 
have been some expression of disapproval for one of the French 
farces which so disgusted the worthy critic of the Tribune that he 
felt the judicious use of eggs, in the same condition as the play, 
would be a healthy antidote. 


[January, 1893] 
Dear Mrs. Gilder. 

I thank you from the bottom of my heart for your note—but I 
am too sick with disgust for so coarse—so vulgar an audience as that 
of tonight. 

If I go to you I would like to be able to give you in return a 
little of the kindness that you give me—but—there’s a bitter taste in 
my mouth—I can no more. 

This does not prevent my understanding your goodness of heart— 
your delicacy—Thank you! 


Until tomorrow Eleonora. 
It is delicacy and goodness itself that speak through you. 
Thank you— 
[371 ] 
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Deprived of the usual interviews, photographic séances, and 
spectacular sallies of the well-trained star, the reporters were 
called upon to use their own invention in the matter of ma- 
terial about “La Duse,” who had sprung into such sudden and 
dazzling prominence. Her hermit-like disposition was, therefore, 
featured as much as possible and a legend invented that she never 
saw even her managers, but insisted on conversing with them 
through the keyhole. Perhaps the legend grew up from this oc- 
casion when she kept them waiting while she sent in all haste 
for my mother: 


In bed—the 26th—Morning 
[February, 1893] 


Madame. 
I need you. I cannot move from my bed today—and I must 


talk to you. 

Will you be so good—will you answer my prayer—will you come 
to me today at any hour you wish? 

I have something I want to ask of you, and also I want your 
advice. Perhaps you will consent. Please answer—and what is 
more, please answer quickly for the Impresarios are waiting my 
answer, which depends on yours—and they will not let me alone. 

You can come up at whatever hour is most convenient for you, 
because I will not go out at all—as I am ill and in bed. 


Yours always, Madame, 
E. Duse. 


As Madame Duse’s popularity increased, it did not seem wise 
to her friends, who knew the ways of the press, simply to refuse 
to see the reporters, without some sort of explanation of her atti- 
tude. On one of her now frequent visits to the house, my mother 
suggested that she write a short letter to a particular woman re- 
porter who had begged an interview, a letter which would make 
her attitude clear to the public. The following memorandum is 
in my mother’s handwriting, but written at Duse’s dictation: 


[1893] 
I love freedom as though I were myself an American—but I 
am a slave—the slave of the public which pays to see me act— 
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Helena de Kay Gilder, wife of Richard Watson 
Gilder, in whose home at 55 Clinton Place (now 
Eighth Street) Joseph Jefferson, Salvini, Madame 
Modjeska, Paderewski, Walt Whitman and many 
of their most distinguished contemporaries found 
refuge, and who was one of Duse’s closest friends 
during her American tours. Their friendship be- 
gan in 1893, when Duse came to New York for 
the first time. 
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the slave of my professional engagements—the slave of the au- 
thor whose play I am interpreting—above all I am the slave of 
my temperament which, alas does not permit me simply to “play” 
my parts, but, much against my will, forces me to suffer with the 
beings I represent. 

For this reason, dear Madame, when I return to my house I 
have but one desire—to forget everything even remotely con- 
nected with my work. You can understand that interviews with 
journalists will not contribute toward such forgetting. And so, 
with all respect for the rights and privileges of the press, I beg 
the reporters not to insist upon interviews. 

Que voulez vous, Madame, I have never taken any interest in 
practical affairs—I have a pronounced antipathy for everything 
that resembles advertising. I leave it to you to judge whether I 
am right or wrong. 


Her interest in practical affairs would revive, however, when 
it came to helping a friend or fellow-worker in need. A hastily 
written note was brought to my mother one day: 


[February, 1893 ] 


Dear woman—dear Madame—dear friend— 


Dear Mrs. Gilder! 


If “ves” 
Well, I wish to see him and talk to him. 
What shall I do??? R.S.V.P. 


Une sauvage apprivoisée. 





My mother did know all about the gentleman in question, and 
blue-coated messenger boys flew between the Murray Hill Hotel 
and ss Clinton Place (now so tamely labeled 13 East 8th Street) 
with my mother’s answer and with Duse’s reply which follows: 


[February, 1893] 
Thank you dear friend for your answer— 


It is said 

And it is understood—about that Individual. 

Now I will explain to you that the name was given to me by an 
ex-actor of my troupe, a poor devil who is in New York without 
any means of earning his living—ill—almost in the street. 
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Some one told me that the individual in question could give him 
a place in the museum, and the ex-actor asked my help to get an 
interview with the Individual. My heart told me that there was 
little good in it—but—well, that’s the reason I asked your advice. 
We'll talk of this, for I would like to be kind to my poor ex-comrade 
who is trying to earn his living— 

I will go to see you tomorrow—now I must run—to earn my 


Liberty too! 
Eleonora. 


—and your baby—Francesca, how is she?? 


Duse was very fond of this small black-eyed infant and would 
often drop in to play with her, even when my mother was not at 
home. During an absence of my mother from New York, Duse 
came every day to see that all went well with the children. Little 
notes of reassurance were despatched to the absent parent, inter- 
spersed with affectionate hopes for a swift return. The following 
memorandum which she left one day on the library table has that 
delightful touch of wit and unexpectedness that every word she 
wrote is able to convey. It is written on my mother’s own note- 
paper and is therefore headed: 


55 Clinton Place 


I owe you: 

(for I don’t know what) 1. dollar 
Expenses for the entrails of my watch i 
To buy pieces of happiness— 

Let’s say ee 
Blue or green cretonne for 2 windows and a table , ees 


(bankruptcy!) 


Having thus regulated her affairs, and incidentally closed her 
New York engagement, Duse went to Chicago about the middle 
of March, 1893. The World’s Fair was then in progress, and 
both my father and mother were wildly enthusiastic over its 
beauties. They were anxious that Duse should see the Exposition 
buildings and reverse her judgment on the general ugliness of 
American architecture. Her expressions of exaggerated horror of 
all things Chicagoan in the following bombardment of letters from 
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that city were largely playful. They were her teasing response 
to my mother’s desire that she should find something beautiful in 
the American scene. 


[ Chicago, March, 1893] 
You write to me—you say: ‘‘Well—how goes it?” 


Well? 
Well!—J die 
and that’s all. 
“Eh” —“what ?”’—“how ?”—“‘why?”’—Say no more! 
I DIE 
Two words—two syllables—and all is said. Let’s talk no more 
about it. 


If you knew what it was like to suffer from Nostalgilder—that 
most exasperating of diseases—worse than influenza—you wouldn’t 
dare ask me how I am. 

DO YOU WANT ME TO PERISH? Well, then—no—no— 
NO. Not here—I beg of you 

I DIE 
Voila! 


[ Chicago, March 30, 1893 | 
Wed., 8 o’clock in the morning 

Dear—I have been in bed for two days—not at all well. Never- 
theless I have promised to begin work again tomorrow. I am not 
sure that I’ll be able to do it—but I must—I must. 

I hope to have good news of you and all yours. The mail 
comes at about mid-day. Alas, I am not at all pleased with having 
known you. For, to value a person greatly and then not to live near 
her, is one of the most refined sufferings inflicted by our dear 
Mother Life. Do you know any happiness greater than to live 
near those one loves? If you know this Mr. Happiness, please 
present him to me! 

Adieu—no, au revoir— 

Eleonora 

I received a telegram from Venice. One of my friends there 
advises me to prolong my American engagement. 

I refuse!! 

What happiness—dear friend! How I love to remain poor!— 
Au revoir. 

I'll tell you something—whisper it in your ear. Last night I 
could not sleep—lI did everything I could to go to sleep. I wanted 
so much to dream of my father—to talk to him—but .. . . 
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And Francesca—How is she? Here are some kisses for her. 


[Chicago, March 30, 1893] 
Wednesday morning. 
In less than twenty-four hours I have written you: 
One letter yesterday 
One this morning 
One this afternoon 
and one now! 
Auf! What an attack of Nostalgilder—Atrocious—atrocious! 
Mr. H has been announced. Good. We'll have some air. 
I have told him to come tomorrow. Don’t be alarmed! If the 
good man consents (I have not seen him yet)—if he consents, [ 
will go with him to see the Exposition. That will be the thing! 
I’m in danger of dying of Nostalgilder. 
My health is good—or rather better. This morning I was very 
stupid and sad—but now—Forward! At any rate—it is under- 
stood. I love you. 





Eleonora 


[Chicago, April 2, 1893] 
Sunday 

Dear—We are bankrupting ourselves in letters and telegrams! 
I hope to get yet another letter from you tomorrow with my Euro- 
pean mail. 

And you. What is this “plan of campaign” that you haven't 
the courage to talk about. Why? 

Bankrupt yourself and come to Boston! Remember that life is 
short. When will you find another Duse? Well, then? Ruin 
yourself—come to Boston! 

Your Chicago is awful—with or without the Exposition build- 
ings—with the buildings it is even more horrible! I obeyed you 
and I asked Mr. H to go with me. Coming back from the 
Exposition, having seen so many horrors, I said as much to him. 
He thought I was lacking in amiability—yes—that’s true—but. . . . 
“What a beautiful sunset we saw, the Gilders and I, in New 
York!” That was my answer. As for the Exposition buildings— 
they are horrible. So much for that. 

Now, today, I’ve made peace with Chicago—a bit—I’ve seen 
one beautiful house. The owner is called James M. Ellsworth. 
He seems to be a fine man—and his house contains some beautiful 
things. I was sorry I could not talk very much with Mr. Ellsworth, 
but he doesn’t speak French—and I can’t speak English, so Mr. 
H had to carry the whole burden of interpreting for us. Now 
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I have obeyed you, I have seen everything, I’ve swallowed every- 
thing—and now—enough of your Chicago! 

Come to Boston. We'll talk about your Chicago Exposition! 
If you come to Boston I'll become gay—like Francesca, good, 
like you—and amiable, like Mr. Gilder. 

I’m not even making money here—but it doesn’t matter. 

And as for the sun—lI don’t know where it has hidden itself, 
nevertheless, the fact is that today is Easter. 

PEACE 
Sweet festival—sweet word. Peace to hearts and souls, 
Peace, too, to my pen—and to you who read! Amen. 
Music! 
Trumpets! 
Fanfare! 
Hallelujah! 

If you come to Boston. And if you don’t come? May the 
Lord forgive you—Don’t speak of it. Don’t do mediocre things. 
Come to Boston—Bankrupt yourself. Life is short! 


[Chicago, April, 1893] 
I DIE 
Au revoir. 
P.S. In another letter I will give you the address of the hotel in 
Boston. 


Rejecting the mediocre, my mother went to Boston and stayed 
with Duse during her short engagement there. My mother’s birth- 
day was on the fourteenth of April and on that day Duse sent the 
following characteristic note to my father, who was alone in 
New York: 


[ Boston, April 14, 1893 ] 

Today I think of you—and I feel that it is indeed “your life” 
that I have in my hands. 

Here, too, she is beloved and for my part I often ask myself, 
with all the sincerity of my heart—if ever I will be able to do some- 
thing good—something serviceable for her. 

Eleonora 


Shortly after this they both returned to New York. Duse’s 
American tour was drawing to an end. The last messages flew 
between hotel and house: 
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[April, 1893] 
Come! I cannot go out. I have Nostalgilder! 


[April, 1893] 
Dear 

It is evening. 

The hour of departure—the hour of memories, of prayers. 
One must hide everything and go to work. May God keep my 
daughter and every woman from such an existence! 

Au revoir—until this evening. 

It is good to be able to say “this evening.” 


E. 


Finally the parting came, Duse sailed on the 22nd of April. 
From the boat, by hand, came this hasty scrawl: 


April 22, 1893 
Compagnie Generale Transatlantique 


Faith, 
Friendship, 
Courage, 
Affection ! 


Au revoir— 
Tender greetings to you! and kisses to Francesca. 
Thanks for everything—With all my heart— 


Eleonora 


And then, by cable from the other side: 


London, May 10, 1893 
Again thanks for everything. Goodbye. Write. Eleonora. 


London, May 20, 1893 
I bankrupt myself to tell you that I love you. Eleonora. 
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Rappoport Studio 





One of the most interesting of the new puppet theatres to 
open in New York during the past winter has been the 
Modjacot Shpeel Yiddish Marionette Theatre, whose midget 
actors are seriously devoted to folk-drama. Its marionettes 
are made and manipulated by Z. Maud, J. Cutler and I. 
Tworkov, who also supply the texts. What Ails You?, by 
J. Cutler, is one of their plays which has met with great 
success. It is a sprightly comedy of a Jewish courtship, in 
which a daughter’s longing for a husband is pitted against 
a father’s desire to reduce the dowry demanded by her 
suitors. 




















Rappoport Studio 








King Ahasuerus, by Z. Maud, another production by 
the Modjacot Shpeel Yiddish Marionettes, is concerned 
with Queen Esther and Mordecai. Two plotting stew- 
ards, such as were always found in palaces, decide to 
poison the king. “Trembling under the weight of the 
fatal cup they are overheard by Mordecai. The set- 
tings, as well as the plays and players of this marionette 
troupe, are made by its three directors. 











TYL ULENSPIEGEL 
or THE SONG OF DRUMS 
An Heroic Comedy in a Prologue and Three Acts 


By ASHLEY DUKES 
ACT I1L—THE HIVE OF BEES 


The Scene is an Inn, The Hive of Bees. 
It is late afternoon of an autumn day. 
To the left is the entrance from the 
street, and in the background and along 
the wall are tables. To the right is the 
stairway to an upper floor. Townsmen 
are drinking at one of the tables, and 
near them sits a Bailiff disguised in 
peasant dress. From the upper floor a 
woman's voice is heard singing to the 
accompaniment of a viol. When the 
song is over, the Townsmen laugh to- 
gether, as if at a tale that is ended. 
The Bailiff moves closer to them. 

Bamirr. It is a good tale, but I can tell 
you a better. 

A TownsMAn. What, better than the 
tale of Peter the blacksmith and his 
fall? 

Bauirr. There was a Jew of Amster- 
dam who stood in the street and sum- 
moned his enemy looking from a win- 
dow. “Come down,” said the Jew in 
the street, ‘and I will thump your head 
into your belly, so that you peep 
through your ribs like a thief through 
prison bars.” 

TownsMAN. And what said the Jew at 
the window? 

Bamirr. He answered: “I will not come 
down, even though you offer me twice 
as much.” 

Laughter among the listeners. 


TownsMAN. But Peter the blacksmith 
came down, and was given twice as 
much! 

Renewed laughter. Enter the Host. 

Host. Here’s a merry company. 

TowNsMAN. We spoke of Peter the 
blacksmith and his wrestling bout. 

Host. Did any of you see that sport? 

TowNnsMAN. I was there, and half the 
neighbors too. 

Host. There were two strangers, they 
say, who came to the door of his smithy 
and called him out. 

TowNsMAN. A round man and a slim 
man. ‘They cried, “Come out, Master 
Smith the wrestler, come out, Strong 
Peter, and let us stretch your sinews 
for you!” The neighbours stood all 
amazed, awaiting to see them crushed 
like oats in a mill. But as the smith 
came out of the smoke, with his sleeves 
rolled for the fray, the big man ran at 
him like a bull, and down he went. 
He fell against his own anvil, with the 
other atop of him, and never stirred for 
a minute at least, when he opened his 
eyes to ask “Are they gone?” 

Host. And were they gone? 

TownsMANn. Aye, with the neighbours 
dancing at their heels. 

Host. One of them was a big man, you 
say? 


TowNnsMAN. So round-bellied that no 


Editor’s Note. This is the second act, or third part, of Mr. Dukes’ new play. The 
prologue and the first act were published in the last two issues, and The Song of 
Drums (Act 3) will appear in the next issue of THEATRE ARTs. 
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one could stand within a yard of his 
boots. The slim man laughed and 
cheered him on. I think they were 
never seen before in these parts. 

Host. If they are never seen again, I 
shall not grumble. Lord save us, this 
trade of innkeeping between the armies 
is dangerous enough already. Who 
would sell clear ale in such troubled 
times? 

Bamirr. Why, soldiers are the best 
drinkers in the world. 

Host. If they would be content with 
drinking, I should have no quarrel with 
them. It is this uncivil practice of 
fighting I cannot abide. There on the 
hill sits Duke Alva, and beyond the 
bridge in the plain lies Orange Wil- 
liam—the king against the countries 
and the Pope against Master Luther! 
The roads are barred, the fords are 
spiked, lead whistles through our chim- 
ney-pots—and all for what? That one 
of them may take our peaceful town 
and spite the other! 

Bamirr. You should be proud that your 
beggarly township is a bone of conten- 
tion between princes. 

Host. So we are, indeed—in a manner 
of speaking. 

Barirr. But for such an occasion, its 
name would never have been known to 
the world. 

Host. Now, that may be true. 

Barr. It is a privilege to be razed to 
the ground in the cause of true religion. 

Host [Scratching his head]. But while 
we wait for the privilege it is plaguey 
hard to know which side to please— 
what with every friend a renegade and 
every customer a spy. [Recalling him- 
self.| Saving your presence, friends and 
customers. 

Bamtrr. You should draw us a quart 
apiece by way of amends. 

Host. Nay, I will do all for my cus- 
tomers except pay for their ale. 

Barr. Then I must stand treat. Bring 
us three quarts. 


Host. That I will. [Exit Host.] 

TownsMAN [To the Bailiff]. And who 
might you be, sir, if we may ask? 

BaiuirF. I am a gentleman of fortune, 
come to these parts for the benefit of 
my health. 

TowNnsMAN. Well, bless us! 

BaiuirF [With the suspicion of a threat]. 
And the health of my friends. 

TownsMANn. And pray, sir, who might 
your friends be? 

Batirr. Those who do not make them- 
selves my enemies. 

The Host returns with ale. 

TowNnsMAN [Raising a pewter pot]. 
Your health, sir. 

BariFrF [To all at the table]. 1 thank 
you, good townsmen. 

TownsMAN. Look where the blacksmith 
comes. 

Enter from the street the Blacksmith, 
limping, with his head bandaged. 
Laughter among the Townsmen. The 
Host goes over to him. The Bailiff 
leans toward them, listening. 

Host. Well, Master Smith, so you met 
your match at last! You whom they 
called Strong Peter, the lion of the 
countryside! 

BLAcKsMITH. Take care, innkeeper. The 
lion has claws. 

Host. Ho, ho, I thought they were 
drawn! Your overthrow must have 
been a merry sight—ha, ha! a merry 
sight! 

BLacKsMITH [Towering over him]. 
Merry as a bloody nose! 

Host [Retreating]. No offence, Master 
Smith, no offence! 

BLACKSMITH. Merry as a broken head 
and aching ribs! 

Host. Bless us, I hope he did you no 
injury. Though they say he sat heavily 
on your middle—ha, ha, ha! 

BiacxsmMitH [Threateningly]. Enough! 

Host. Indeed the men who challenged 
Strong Peter were brave men. And I 
warrant they were good Papists too. 

BLACKSMITH. Papists? 
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Host. Since you are good Lutheran, 
Master Smith. 

BLACKSMITH. My faith is no concern 
of any man’s, 

Host. What of the muskets you forge 
and the bullets you cast? 

BLACKSMITH. Not one firearm has been 
found in my smithy. 

Host. But one day Orange William 
may find a thousand. 

BLACKSMITH [Seizing him by one arm]. 
Rat of an innkeeper, will you betray 
me to the Spaniards? 

Host [Crying out]. No offence, Master 
Smith, no offence! [Rubbing his arm.] 
You have a pretty grip for a wrestler 
just overthrown. I said only that these 
enemies of yours must be Papists. 

BLACKSMITH. ‘They are dangerous men. 
If they should come to this house, let 
them be watched. 

Host [Anxiously]. Bless us, where are 
the officers of the law? 

BLACKSMITH. You have officers enough. 
[Lowering his voice.] Behind you at 
the table sits a Spanish bailiff in Flem- 
ish dress. He listens while we speak. 
In your kitchen sit his catchpolls. 

The woman’s voice is heard again, sing- 

ing. 
And in your house you harbour his 
prisoners—Flemish women, daughters 
of our own folk—waiting his safe-con- 
duct to the camp of Alva. 

Host [Doggedly]. I take all comers, and 
ask no questions. 

BLACKSMITH. ‘Then ask me none, but 
beware of these men who set upon me. 

Host. Oho! So you are planning a 
revenge! 

BiacksMiTH. Aye, Master Innkeeper. 
A revenge! 

He goes out toward the kitchen. The 
Host rejoins the Bailiff and his com- 
panions. 

Bairr [Drinking]. And what said 
your Lutheran smith—the canting 
heretic? 


Host. He said we should beware of 
these enemies of his. 

Bauirr. Ha, ha! That is good! We 
should beware of them—very good! 
[Drinking.] A heretic’s enemy must be 
my friend. I love these bold fellows 
already, and presently I will bring them 
here to take a glass with me. 

Host. Nay, stay a little. [In his ear.] 
I have a flask of old Malvoisie in the 
parlour. 

BaiuirrF. Well spoken. For the drown- 
ing of heresy, sweet wine will serve as 
well as bitter ale. [Going out.] Ha, 
ha! He said we should beware of them 
—very good! 

Exeunt the Bailiff and Host, together. 
The Townsmen remain drinking. A 
hubbub of voices and huzzas is pres- 
ently heard. Enter from the street 
Lamme and Tyl, followed by gaping 
townsfolk. Lamme marches proudly 
with his nose in the air. As he enters 
he turns with a sweeping gesture of dis- 
missal. 

LaMME [To Ty/]. Let this rabble de- 


part. I would be alone. 


The Townsfolk in the doorway retire, 
and the Townsmen, emptying their 
pewter pots, follow them hastily. 
Lamme turns to Tyl. ; 

Shall we quaff Burgundy? Shall we 
feast upon capons? 

Ty. Order what you will. I think no 
tavern-keeper will dare to ask a penny 
of you, so fierce is your reputation in 
these parts. 

LamMeE. I hope you speak in earnest, 
for I have not a penny to offer him. 
Tyt. Terror walks before us. Your 
name is worth a bodyguard of troop- 
ers. Who will dare affront Lamme, 
the hero who overthrew the strongest 
blacksmith in Flanders? ‘The whole 
town knows your prowess. Did you 
not see the noses pressed against the 

windows as we strode along? 

Lame. I saw some lookers-on, indeed. 
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Tyt. The peeping and the timorous, 
who dare not so much as kneel before 
you in the light of day. Some poor 
moles blinded by the radiance of your 
valour, some earthworms wriggling to 
escape the conqueror’s beak. 

LaMMeE. Am I truly feared so much? 

Tyxt. You are a tower of valiance, and 
I walk in the shadow of your protec- 
tion. 

LAMME [With satisfaction]. You are 
very welcome, Tyl. Indeed it is no 
more than your due, for you spurred 
me on to this assault, And if my fame 
brings you benefit—you are very wel- 
come. 

Tyt. Good Lamme! Your friend is not 
forgotten in the hour of triumph. 

LamMME. No, Tyl, no indeed. God save 
us all from pride! And now let me 
feast as befits a warrior. 

Ty. Will you not first show yourself 
in the doorway? ‘The people call for 
you. 

LamME [In astonishment]. They call for 
me? 

Tyut. The very children cry your name. 
Mothers hold up their sucklings to 
catch a glimpse of Lamme the con- 
queror. 

Lame. Is it possible? 

Ty. Pity the weakness of the herd, and 
show yourself but once. Bow to them 
in kingly fashion. 

Lamme. And if they should set upon 
me? 

Tyi. Have no fear. 

Lame. I can but try. 

He goes to the door, opens it, and shows 
himself. A shout of applause is heard. 
Lamme bows to right and left, then he 
returns. 

Ty. There, are you not proud? 

LamMeE. I was never a hero before. 
Tell me, shall I grow a beard to match 
this warlike disposition ? 

Tyt. No, Lamme, do not grow a beard. 
Better far your smooth round face, 
lighted by the fire of good victuals. 
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Lamne. Yet I must carry some outward 
mark of bravery, lest it ooze away. Al- 
ready I marvel at my own boldness in 
facing that blacksmith. He was a vil- 
lainous dirty creature, a bellows breath- 
ing sparks and flame. His sinews were 
steel. My knees quake at the thought 
of him. 

The Blacksmith has entered by the 
kitchen doorway, where he stands lis- 
tening. During the following he ad- 
vances slowly upon the pair. 

Ty. Yet you laid him low. 

Lamme. How, Tyl? By what magic 
was it done? 

Ty. Do not ask me, Lamme. We are 
none of us brave, if we look too deep 
into ourselves. 

Lamme. You shall have no secrets from 
me. 

Ty. Friendship without a secret is the 
sun without a shadow. 

Lame. You are hiding something from 
me. Tell me all! 

Ty. I will not, for your sake. 

LamMMeE. You shall tell me! 

The Blacksmith stands close behind them, 
towering over both. 

BLacksMITH [To Ty/]. Tell him, Ulen- 
spiegel ! 

LamMME [Crying out in terror]. Lord 
save us! [He seeks to hide behind 
Tyl.] Humour him, Tyl. Say it was 
but a foolish prank—say we meant him 
no harm! 

BLACKSMITH [Indignant]. You meant 
me no harm! Ha! With these arms 
I could crush the fat like dew from the 
pores of your greasy hide! 

LaMMeE. Humour him, Tyl, for my 
sake! 

BLACKSMITH [Contemptuously, to Tyl]. 
Comfort this hulk of flesh with the 
truth he asks for. I have urgent mes- 
sages for our friends, and will return. 
[He goes out.] 

Lamme. Tyl! 
friends”? 


Did he say “our 
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Tyt. Yes, Lamme. This blacksmith 
himself is a friend. 

LamMeE. ‘This fountain of sparks, this 
battering-ram? 

Tyt. He is one of the Lutheran faith, 
and forges arms for our cause. In his 
granary are sheaves of muskets and 
bushels of leaden corn. 

LamMME [Eagerly]. Where is he? Let 
me shake him by the hand! To think 
that I should harm such a man! 

Tyt. Listen, Lamme. 

LammMeE. I love him like a brother. How 
could these cruel arms have vanquished 
him? 

Tyxt. How indeed? 

LaMME. Why did you not restrain my 
ardour, Tyl? 

Tyzt. Good Lamme, good friend, your 
victory was won by his consent. 

Lame. By his consent? 

Tyzt. That he might be taken for our 
enemy, and we for Papists, as we came 
into the town. 

Lame. I’Il not believe it! 

Ty. Yet it is true. 

Lame. Alas for my folly, my vain- 
glory! Am I no more than a bubble 
of bravery, blown and burst? 

Tyz. God be praised, you have more sub- 
stance than a thousand bubbles. And 
more bravery too, for you knew noth- 
ing and ventured all. 

LAMME. You should have told me of this 
stratagem. 

Tyzt. I would not damp your ardour, 
lest we should betray our purpose. You 
charged the enemy with the valour of 
despair. 

LaMME. Indeed my knees would scarcely 
carry me. Well, Tyl, I forgive you. 
My pride is tattered, but my skin is 
whole. 

Ty. Hold your head high, my warrior. 
And now breathe fire and slaughter to 
all heretics. 

Lamme. Alas, shall I ever breathe fire 
again? 


Re-enter the Host with the Bailiff, both 


flushed with liquor. The Host carries 
a jug of wine. 

Host. Good day to your worships. Are 
you not the brave challengers of Peter 
the blacksmith ? 

LamMME [Proudly]. We are his con- 
querors. 

Host. Very good, very good. [Present- 
ing the Bailiff.|] Here is a fellow- 
churchman—ha, ha! a bird of your own 
feather. 

Ty. We are proud to know him. 

LamMe. We will shake him by the hand. 

Host [Pouring out wine]. And here is 
a vintage I would have you taste. 

Tyx. We are honoured. 

LaMME [Smacking his lips]. We are re- 
joiced. 

Host. Your worships’ health. 

Ty. An excellent toast. 

Barr. I drink to loyal Churchmen. 

Tyi. We drink. 

LAMME. We drink. 

Barr. To the extinction of heresy. 

Ty. We drink. 

LaMME [Spfluttering]. We drink. 

Host. For the sake of form, may I beg 
to see your worships’ passes? Since our 
town has been hemmed in between the 
armies, we must question every cus- 
tomer. 

Tyz. Here is our parchment. 

Host [Reading it]. Signed by Duke 
Alva himself. No passport could be in 
better form. 

Barirr. I drink to his Highness. 

Ty. His Highness! 

LamMME [Spfluttering]. His Highness! 

Host. In my house you will be at home. 

Ty. We are sure of it. 


BaruirF. The town is loyal, save for 
some beggarly rebels like the blacksmith 
you chastised this afternoon. 


LAMME. We gave him his deserts. 


Bawirr. Ha, ha! You taught him a 
lesson! I drink to your strong arms. 


Ty. To our strong arms! 
Lame. To our strong arms! 
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Some Customers enter, and the Host goes 
over to serve them. The Bailiff comes 
closer and lowers his voice. 

Baiuirr. You hold Alva’s passport. Can 
both of you keep secrets? 

Ty. Our ears are prison doors that open 
inward only. 

BawirF [Drinking]. And who is the 
prisoner we pray to see taken? Who is 
the great field-mouse we would snare? 

LamMeE [To Tyl]. Does this rat speak 
of mice? 

Tyt [To Lamme]. Pour wine, pour 
wine. [To the Bailiff]. The field- 
mouse is Orange William, arch-heretic. 


Bawirr [Drinking]. Rightly guessed. 
You are the lad for my money. 

Tyzt [To Lamme]. Pour wine. 

Barr. He can take the town if he will, 
but his German troopers fear to damp 
their breeches at the fords. Moreover, 
there is variance in his camp. 

Ty. Say you so? 

Bawirr. Great is the variance. Like 
grease on linen spreads mistrust. It is 
whispered “Orange is a traitor.” And 
at this hour the trap is baited for him. 

Lame. Baited, do you say? 

Ty. Pour wine. 

Bamirr [Drinking]. Baited. Tonight 
will come two preachers—dressed as 
goodly heretics, worthy Lutherans— 
bearing passes signed by Orange him- 
self. They will be admitted to the 
camp to speak with him alone. [He 
makes the movement of cutting a 
throat.| To speak—with Orange— 
alone. For they carry secret messages 
—ha, ha! They carry secret steel for 
his heretic heart. 

Tyz. Have they no fear of death? 

Bawirr [With a shrug]. They are for- 
eign monks, maybe—secure in the 
promise of heaven. [Drinking.] Now 
you and I, being laymen, have no such 
certainty. 

Lame. For yourself, friend, you speak 
truth. 


Ty. Pour wine. [To the Bailiff.) And 
how should we know these gentle trav- 
ellers? 

Barr. They are said to be much of 
your stature—one round and one slim. 

Tyz. Would you take us for them? 

Baruirr. Ha, ha! I lovea jest! I drink 
to the two preachers. 

Ty. The two preachers! 

LamMe. The two preachers! 

Barr [Drinking]. They come from 
Courtrai. Moonrise is the hour. I say 
no more. 

Lame. You are a merry fellow, and 
deserve to be well married. 

BaitirFr [Drinking]. A wife would rob 
me of my secrets. And why marry, 
while wenches are willing? 

Tyt. Why indeed? 

Baiirr [Thickly]. Come closer. I have 
—I have wenches in a room above. 
Flemish beauties from the sack of 
Bruges, under convoy to the camp of 
Alva. But no hurry, say I. Let his 
Highness wait. 

Tyz. Aye, let his Highness wait. 

Baiirr. Three wenches there are. One 
of them has learned to sing and play 
the viol. You can hear her now. 

The woman’s voice is heard again. The 
room has grown darker. 

Ty. Her voice is sweet. Shall we not 
see these beauties? 

Bawirr [Drunkenly]. Ha, would you 
then, would you? The key of their 
chamber lies next my heart. Later, 
maybe, later. For I like you, bold 
fellows. 

Lamme. And we dote on you. 

BatirF. Dusk is falling. I must fetch 
the preachers’ passes and saddle their 
mounts. 

Tyz. So you are to furnish their passes 
to the heretic camp? 

Baruirr. Aye, when they show me the 
Cardinal’s ring. [About to go.] If 
you meet with my jolly preachers, pick 
no quarrel with them. 

Tyt. We will pick no quarrel. 
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Barr. I know you are fighting-cocks, 
but sheathe your spurs this once. They 
are of our own farmyard—ha, ha—of 
our own farmyard! [Exit the Bailiff.] 

LamMME [To Ty/]. Shall this vulture 
live? 

Ty. I have a mind to send the preach- 
ers to Heaven an hour before their 
time. 

Lamme. Have we not endured enough 
for one day? I am a-tremble at the 
thought of walking in the dark, much 
less waylaying cut-throats on the high 
road. 

Tyzt. There is danger to the Prince. 

LamMmeE. Give me a Prince’s larder, and 
I will brave his dangers cheerfully. 
Why should we poor men risk our 
necks to save the great ones of the 
earth? Will they do as much for us? 

Tyt. You speak base folly. Princes 
serve their people. 

Lame. Aye, for good wages. Look up- 
on the meadows and the harvest, the 
orchards and the flocks, the birds and 
the wild creatures of the woods—de- 
licious ortolans, savoury boars’ heads, 
juicy haunches of venison, tasty trout— 
all is theirs, all in earth and sky and 
sea. And when we are dead in their 
service, they fetch our corpses a kick 
and say to our mothers, “These are 
good for nothing; make us more of 
them.” Indeed, your Princes know the 
value of their faithful soldiers! 

Ty. This is no princely quarrel, Lamme, 
but our own. Bruges is fallen, and the 
Spanish troopers range from Alost to 
the sea. How will my Nele fare? In 
William’s camp is variance; who will 
slay the serpent treachery? The black- 
est hour looms over Flanders; shall we 
flee like twittering birds before the 
storm? Hope glimmers in the east. 
One forward surge—the taking of this 
town—and Orange will join forces 
with our men who march from Lim- 
burg. Then Alva is surrounded, and 


the day at hand. Lift up your heart, 
my friend. 

Lame. O Tryl, of your storehouse of 
courage, give me but a crust! I am 
but a poor common fellow, unfit to 
serve you. My wife, my poor wife— 
is she in peril too? Shall I ever see 
her more? 

Tyt [Gently]. Lamme, I think you are 
hungry. 

Lame. And what if I am? My soul 
cannot live like yours on prayer and 
fasting, but cries out for ham and beans 
and chitterlings, that it may breathe. 

Tyzt. Then go to the kitchen, and re- 
plenish your valour. 

LamMe. That I will, gladly. Are you 
not coming too? 

Ty. I must first speak with the black- 
smith, who brings me news. 

LamMeE. Let me not meet him until I 
have victuals within me. And so—to 
table! 

Exit Lamme by the kitchen door. Re- 
enter the Blacksmith, from the street, 
and from the other side the Host, car- 
rying a lighted lamp, and the drunken 
Bailiff rubbing his hands in anticipation 
of a quarrel. The Blacksmith, in pre- 
tended fury, strides over to Tyl. 

BiacksMITH [Loudly]. So, my sprat, I 
find you alone! Where is your whale 
of a companion? 

Ty. He refreshes his soul in the larder. 
But I think you would not dare insult 
him to his face. 

BLackKsMITH. Will you be saucy too? 
You shall be thrashed for it, though 
my bones ache twice as much! 

Ty. Come then and try your fortune, 
bellows! [The Host and Bailiff ap- 
plaud heartily.] 

Barirr. I love a fight. Into it, merry 
men ! 

Host. Into it, Master Pope and Master 
Luther! 

Tyl and the Blacksmith begin to wrestle. 
They sway to and fro, then Tyl trips 
the other, and both fall. 
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Bauirr. Neatly thrown. 

Host. Well done, Master Pope! 
BLACKSMITH [Rolling uppermost]. Dog 
of a Papist, you shall pay for that! 
Ty [Rolling uppermost]. Vile heretic, 
will you swallow your purge of true 

religion ? 

They roll away from the onlookers, who 
gleefully clap their hands. The Black- 
smith speaks in Tyl’s ear. 

BLaAcKsMITH [Uppermost]. Listen .. . 
you may believe the drunken bailiff. 
. . . preachers on the road... . Al- 
va’s cutthroats . .. here within the 
ae 

Tyzt [Uppermost]. Lutheran spawn! [In 
his ear.]| Your message to the Prince 
... your message! 

BiackxsmMitH [Uppermost]. Croak your 
prayers, Spanish raven! [In his ear.] 
The fords are marked .. . all is pre- 
pared . . . armed men will seize the 
bridge for Orange. .. . 

Tyt [Uppermost]. The signal . . . the 
eee. a: 

BiacksMITH [Uppermost]. Listen . . . 
belfry tower... three chimes.. . 
advance . . . horse, foot and cannon. 

Tyzt [Uppermost]. He will advance... . 

BLACKSMITH [Uppermost]. I go to warn 
our friends . . . beware of spies... 
adieu. .. . [Louder, with his hands 
on the other’s throat.| Spanish dog, 
will you be flayed or throttled? 

Tyzt [Loudly]. Neither, for mercy’s 
sake! 

BLaAcKsMITH. He cries for mercy now! 

Host [Approaching]. I pray you spare 
him, Master Smith! 

Barirr [In drunken terror]. Aye, spare 
him, good Master Smith! 

BiacksmitH [As if to strangle Tyl]. 
Call me Spaniard if I leave one bone 
unbroken! 

Townsmen have come from the street to 
look on. Lamme rushes in from the 
kitchen. 


Lame. Tyl, my friend! [He harls the 
Blacksmith headlong and _ belabours 
him.] 

Bauirr. A rescue! 

Host. Manfully done! 

BaiirF [To Lamme]. Strike hard! No 
mercy for the heretic! 

Lams [Rising]. Nay, I will spare him. 
If all had their deserts, which of us 
would see tomorrow? The wretch 
shall live. [Applause from the on- 
lookers. | 

Host. Your worship is merciful. 

LAMME [Coming to Tyl]. My poor 
friend, how goes it with you? If one 
bruise be found, I will beat the Luth- 
eran to a jelly. 

Ty [Sitting up]. I am out of breath, 
good Lamme. Bring me to the night 
air and I shall recover. 

LaMME [To the onlookers]. Make way 
there! Way for my friend! Stand back, 
rabblement. Make way! 

The onlookers make way. Lamme goes 
out triumphantly, supporting Tyl on 
his arm. 

Host. This is a bold fellow, though he 
be fat. 

Baiirr. Indeed I would not lightly af- 
front him. 

Host. It is fortunate he is of your own 
camp. 

The Blacksmith gathers himself up. 

Bamirr [Mockingly]. How goes it, 
Lutheran? 

BLacKsMITH. I'll be revenged on you! 
Revenged ! 

He rushes out amid mocking laughter. 

BaiirF. And now to celebrate the Papal 
victory. Let us have wine and women! 

Host. Women, do you say? 

Barr [Pulling out a key]. Go bring 
down the wenches who were taken at 
the sack of Bruges. They shall dance 
with us. 

Host. The officer ordered that no one 
should see them. 

Barr [Reeling]. Am I not an officer? 
Bring them to dance. 
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Host. I dare not. ‘Twenty crowns 
would not suffice. 

Barr. Old haggler! 
ten. 

The woman’s voice is heard again, sing- 
ing. 

Host. Will you swear that I shall not 
suffer? 

Barr. Fool! You know that I am 
drunk, and will swear the moon is a 
gong. But every man to his trade. If 
you were not a fool, you would not be 
a wayside innkeeper. 


I will give you 


Host. I will fetch them. [He goes 
out. | 
Bauirr. Good. The singer for me; 


shall so much sweetness lie hidden in 
the dark? [To the onlookers.] Go 
bring your kitchen-wenches to the 
dance. [Tables are pushed back against 
the wall.| Where are my merry catch- 
polls? They shall have entertainment 
too. 

The Host descends, bringing with him 
three hooded women. The first is Nele, 
with a viol; the second Calleken, 
Lamme’s wife, in the habit of a nun; 
the third Gilline, in harlot’s dress. 

Host. Here are the women. On your 
head be the blame. 

Barirr. Why are they hooded? 

Host. By order of the Spanish officer. 

Bamuirr. Well, we may guess their char- 
acters. [Before Nele.] A peasant lass. 
[Before Calleken.| A widow for love 
of religion. [Before Gilline.] A wench 
who needs no history. Do I speak 
truth, sweetlings? 

Neve. More truth than you know. 

Baiirr. Will you dance with me, my 
dear? 

Nee. I will not dance, but I will play 
for you. 

Host. She has learned the viol since she 
came to this house, and her wanton 
song as well. 

BaiirF [T'o Nele]. Play, then, and sing. 
The dance shall wait. 


Nele seats herself with her viol d’amour. 


My lute is strung 

By day and night— 

My voice desire, 

My lips delight. 

An arch of fire 

My curving hip— 

My breast a bowl 

For gods to sip. 

Pay silver toll 

For golden charms— 

My song is sung, 

I seek your arms! 

Barr. Indeed it is a very wanton 
song. And it was never made for your 
husband, I dare swear. 


NELE. 


Nez. No. Not for my husband. 
Barr. Nor for your lover neither. 
Nee. Nor for my lover. 


Barr. If I were Duke Alva, and you 
were brought to me, do you know what 
I would do? 

Neve. As all men do. 

Barr. Aye, but I would first be sure 
you had no knife in your garter. 

Nele puts a hand to her knee. 

What, have you such a toy, truly? 
[Reeling toward her.| Let me see. 
Host [Interposing]. By the officer’s or- 

ders, the women are not to be touched. 
Barr [Thickly]. I will be sure! [He 
touches Nele’s knee, and draws back 
suddenly.] So, my dear, so? I would 
not be Duke Alva when you are 
brought to his chamber. 
Host. Let her be, I say! 


BartirF. Never fear, I will touch her 
no more. She shall play a jig for all to 
dance. 


A Flemish country dance begins. Nele 
remains apart, playing her viol, and the 
Bailiff watches her. Near them stand 
the Host and Calleken. The Girl Gil- 
line joins with the rest. While the 
dance is at its height two loud knocks 
are heard at the door. The music 
ceases abruptly. In the silence the 
knocks are repeated. All are motionless. 
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TownsMAn [Crying out]. Soldiers! 
Spaniards! 

Baiwirr. My catchpolls, stand to arms! 

Several ruffians with muskets stand for- 
ward. 

Host. Make way there! I will myself 
open the door. [He goes to the door, 
opens it, and returns to the Bailiff.| 
They are two preachers who ask for 
you, 

Bauirr. Oho, my merry preachers! 
Have they changed their mounts at the 
stable? 

Host. The horses stand ready. 

Bauirr. Then bid the riders come in. 
And let us be more private. Unless I 
see double, there are twice too many 
faces here. Catchpolls, lead away those 
women. 

The company disperses. Nele, Calleken 
and Gilline are escorted from the room 
by catchpolls. The Host returns, 
bringing with him Tyl and Lamme, in 
the garb of Lutheran preachers, with 
broad black hats and cloaks drawn 
about them to cover their faces. They 
are booted and spurred, and dusty. 

Host [To the Bailiff]. The two preach- 
ers. [In an undertone.] Black heretics, 
by the look of them—and they speak 
not a word of any Christian tongue. 
You should have a care. 

Bauirr. Hold your peace, and leave us. 

Host. You know best. [He goes out.] 

BaiuirF [In drunken humour]. So your 
tongues are tied, worthy preachers? It 
is no matter. For they tell me you 
speak steel-talk, hey? 

Tyl and Lamme look at one another, then 

both make the movement of cutting a 
throat. 
Ha, ha, very good! A sweet discourse, 
my worthy preachers. [Reeling.] And 
I am not too drunk to take your mean- 
ing. Go speak your steel-talk, and my 
blessings on you! 

Tyl and Lamme stand motionless. 

Stay, have you not a token to show me 
in proof of your mission? 


In dumb show, Tyl and Lamme feign not 
to understand; then Tyl pulls a ring 
from his finger. 

The Cardinal’s ring with the red stone. 
It is well. Drink, worthy preachers. 

Lamme reaches for a tankard. 

Ha, ha! So much Flemish you can 
understand! Now let me fetch your 
passes, which are sewn for safety in my 
mattress. Wait here, and drink if you 
will. 

Exit the Bailiff, stumbling to the door. 
Lamme empties his tankard and draws 
a deep breath. 

Lame. I sweat streams. This night’s 
work will melt me to a wafer. 

Tyzt. Hush, no word! I hear footsteps. 

A door is softly opened, and Nele and 
Calleken, still hooded, peep in. They 
fly into the arms of Tyl and Lamme, 
who make as if to defend themselves. 
The women uncover. 

Nete. Will you stab me, Tyl? 

Tyz. Nele, my love! 

LamMeE. Calleken, my wife! 

Tyzt. My heart! 

LamMME. My darling! 

Tyt [Holding Nele at arm’s length]. Is 
it you indeed, my own Nele? 

LAMME [Gazing earnestly at Calleken]. 
Do I not dream, my Calleken? [They 
embrace. | 

Tyzt [To Nele]. I thought you safe at 
home. 

NELE. 
wandering to deliver Flanders. 
should I not wander too? 

LAMME [To Calleken]. I thought you 
lost to me for ever. 

CALLEKEN. My hand was given to 
Mother Church, until I knew that she 
devours her babes. 

Ty [To Nele]. Your voice—the singer’s 
voice. How came you prisoners here? 

LamMME [To Calleken]. Your nun’s 
dress? Are you lost to me indeed? 

Neue. In Bruges I heard a woman call- 
ing from the window of a nunnery. 

LamMME. My Calleken! My wife! 


My heart was with my lover 


Why 
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Nzete. She was pursued by a false friar, 
who wrought penance on her naked 
flesh. 

LamMe. Vengeance! Vengeance! 

Nee. To save her, I became a lay sis- 
ter in her house. 

Tyt. My Nele! You! 

Nete. And so at night we fled together, 
only to meet the Spanish troopers at 
the gate. We were made prisoners, 
Calleken as a nun forsworn and I as 
her accomplice; and with us a light 
woman who spies upon us. The Bailiff 
is to bring us to the Spanish camp. 

Ty. How soon? 

Nee. Tomorrow, he says tonight. But 
it has been tomorrow this week past. 
Tyz. And will be tomorrow this week 

to come. Have no fear. 

Neve. Whenever it be, I am prepared. 

Tyx. Your voice is strange. Your eyes 
are hard. Nele, what is the song you 
have learned? 


Neve. They say the Spanish general 
loves music. 

Tyz. Alva! 

Netz. And I have learned the viol for 


him. 

Ty. The viol d’amour! That you may— 

Nete. That we may be alone together. 

Tyt. Nele! 

Nee. I too have an arm to strike. You 
shall not be the only avenger of Flan- 
ders. 

Tyzt. Brave heart! But you shall not 
go to him. We will return. 

Nete. My thoughts fly with you. 

CALLEKEN [To Ty/]. Will you not save 
us, then? 

LamMME. Indeed we will, this very hour. 

Tyz. This hour we go forward and not 
back. 

LamMe. ‘Tyl, will you forsake our loves 
in danger? 

Tyz. I will not quit my errand. 

Lamme. O cruel fate! Must I be man- 
gled in the jaws of death, when the 
feast of life steams ready on the table? 


Tyt. Come, it is time to say farewell. 

Lame. O Calleken, if you loved me 
still, why did you leave me? 

CALLEKEN. In deep waters, who can see 
the ground? I love you now, my hus- 
band. 

Ty [Taking leave of Nele]. Until the 
morning, sweet. 

Neve. The night will! be long. 

LAMME [Taking leave of Calleken]. 
Trust in my stars. 

CALLEKEN. I trust your captain. 

Nee. Cover your faces, The spy Gil- 
line is here. 

Enter Gilline, with arms akimbo, laugh- 
ing softly. Tyl and Lamme draw their 
cloaks about their faces. 

Grtuine. See our virtuous sisters with a 
man apiece! [Calling.] Master Bailiff, 
Master Bailiff, look what sport is here! 

The Bailiff staggers in. 

Bauirr. Oho, my worthy preachers, 
would you rob me of my wenches? 
You are lusty fellows indeed, and speak 
love-talk. But they are for Alva, not 
for you. 

Tyl and Lamme move apart. 

Here are your passes, with the Orange 
seal. Now away with you! The moon 
shines clear—away! 

Tyl and Lamme go out. 

Ha, ha, the moon shines clear! Silver 
for me; steel for the heart of Orange! 
Gallop, worthy preachers! 

As Tyl and Lamme ride away, Nele runs 
toward the door. Bailiff pulls her back. 
What, would you follow them? The 
road is not far for you, my dear. Lead- 
wind whistles in the trees; steel-wind 
shimmers on the water. ‘Thunder is 
brewing. Gallop, worthy preachers! 

Gituine [In his ear]. Drunken fool! 
They ride to your destruction! 

Bamuirr. Ha, ha! To my destruction! 
That is good! Bring in the dancers. 
Where is the wench who plays for us? 

Gituingz. There—do you see her now? 

Neve [Kneeling]. Spirits of earth, pre- 
serve our men! CurtTAIN. 
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THE BULL AND THE BEAST 


By VELONA PILCHER 


T is the afternoon of a saint’s day . . . a holy day, in Spain. 
A great beast composed of ten thousand human heads has 
gathered itself together and squats, round as a ring, in the 
sun. A many-headed monster, a crooked serpent, a leviathan of 
the land. She has built her body into such a circle that the maw 
is an amphitheatre, the mouth an arena, and for red eyes—where 
mouth and maw meet—are two opposing spots, bright as blood 
rubies. And the monster is ravenous, murderous; sways backward 
and forward about her center in the sun, a composition of hot 
flesh twitching with lust. Then one bloodshot eye winks as it 
were, strikes up a march, and shows itself to be a band in scarlet 
uniform; its fellow across the way answers with a roll of drums— 
and so begins the processional, signal for the parasites of the big 
beast to enter. 

These too are beasts of prey. But these—except for some honest 
horses and mules—are masquerading as men, and wearing fancy 
dress. The first to appear sport the cape-and-sword costume of 
old Spanish comedy; the others show off in short jackets and tight 
trunks; all are gorgeous with gold and silver and gay colors, and 
answer to strange specific names like matador, banderillero, pica- 
dor, churlo, and such. While this dress parade advances, prom- 
enades, and retires, the encircling serpent rises and roars and spits 
forth expectation until at last some of the masqueraders return 
and take their appointed places in the jaws of their great god. 
(Like those queer fish, hangers-on of the shark of the sea, who at- 
tach themselves by the head to their lord’s stomach and spend 
their lives thus depending.) So all is set; the arena that was 
born an altar is prepared for a slaughter that was born a sacri- 
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A bull-fight in modern Spain as treated by Blair Hugh- 
Stanton in wood-cut form. In Miss Pilcher’s words, “Sud- 
denly a bull appears among the parasites. He is standing 
proud and mighty and still in the very teeth of the big beast 
breathing hard about him,—a bull, a magnificent live black 
male. And now the capes—beautiful as butterflies—are 
unfurled, and the show begins. Their carriers are gay- 
winged insects indeed as they flit and swoop about over the 
bowl of bronze sand and taunt the wild animal until he 
sees red. 
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THE BULL AND THE BEAST 


fice. . . . Suddenly the bull appears among the parasites. He is 
standing proud and mighty and still in the very teeth of the big 
beast breathing hard about him—a bull, a magnificent live black 
male. 

And now the capes—beautiful as butterflies—are unfurled, and 
the show begins. Their carriers are gay-winged insects indeed as 
they flit and swoop about over the bowl of bronze sand and taunt 
the wild animal until he sees red. Or purple, rather; for these 
capes are of a holy color, they are of that deep empurpled crim- 
son color that popes and cardinals wear. So the bull charges the 
butterflies, and charges again until each insect, after its period of 
play, retires gracefully behind the small safety gates conveniently 
placed round the arena’s railing. All except one (a rather superior 
little beast, this) who having dared more bravely than the rest, 
and stood still as any stone from the waist down while the horns 
swept past its thighs, moves more majestically away to the abris. 

But look. Close to that railing that separates maw and mouth 
there stands a blindfolded horse whose rider stretches forward— 
like a long single antenna—a shining spear. Toward this .. . zig 
zag zig zag... the butterflies lure the bull until the distance is 
exact, the spear is thrust, the rider turns its back, the bull lunges, 
and one horn buried deep in the buttocks of the horse is with- 
drawn at long last, leaving a hole round and deep and clean and 
blindingly brutal. More cape play. Now Bull is being lured 
toward a second sightless horse, a white horse who stands tail- 
touching close to the fence that impedes retreat. Again the spear 
points and stabs, again the animal attacks, and this time Horse is 
hit so square that when he is on four feet again, one slender fore- 
leg is blotted with arabesques of blood, like a priest’s stole em- 
broidered in purple and white. More cape play. More horse-play. 
Again the bull is brought face to face with the first rider, and this 
time Horse, pressed by Bull’s head against the fence, is made to 
stand up on his hind legs like a man while Parasite leaps over the 


wall to safety while Bull rips up Honest Horse’s belly. . . . The 
next thing I see is an old brown nag being led around the ring, 
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his bowels spilling on the sunny sand—making a path of steaming 
entrails, inlaying a brilliant damascene strip along the inner edge 
of the bronzen bowl—until he stops, droops, drops, and lies still. 
In the meantime two delicate darts, as exquisitely fashioned as 
stingaree tails and made to look merry with bits of colored cloth, 
have arisen from deep places in the bull’s wrinkled neck; and two 
more are waiting to be planted. These last are being waved in the 
air, like tentacles, by a little dancing creature in orange and black— 
is it a wasp?—who dartles now here, now there, now here until 
with a deft rush it springs softly, stings swiftly, and whizzes away. 
But the bull is baited. With torturing stings drawing pain from 
his breast as their tips wave in the wind, with stabs in the fore- 
head running baked blood along his nostrils, with the sight of 
holy colors in his eyes and the smell of human hate up his nose, 
with tail-slashing, male member swinging, horse-flesh on _ his 


horns . . . so see the bull, tortured, trapped, maddened to his 
death, rushing around the ring, goring the dead belly again as 
he goes, rushing, panting, round and round... and suddenly 


stopping, eye to eye at last with the beneficent blade. 

The bull has met his killer. The sword-bearer, chief of the 
baby beasts who attend the serpent, has come in to end the show. 
A gorgeous golden creature, this, and of a species apart; a sort 
of gold-bug, glittering between the sun and the sand, sniffing 
the air with a little silver sword, and waving—like a wing—one 
of the priestly copes. Calves encased in fine silk, thighs sheathed 
with precious threads, joints jolly with tassels, jacket sprigged 
with pretty flowers—thus, erect, robed in full pontificals, the 
killer stands. But, lest we mistake it for a man, there hangs be- 
hind the brain—as supreme symbol of high beasthood—a pigtail. 

Acceptable as Spring is the Spanish afternoon, and it might 
indeed be a pleasant spectacle to see the bull and the gold-bug 
playing together in the friendly sunshine; the dark animal moves 
with the slow glory of a storm sombring the sky, and the lithe 


golden insect is so bright and beautiful to watch. . . . But levia- 
than is lustful. Her flesh rises with ravenousness; ten thousand 
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hisses rip up space, demanding that as many tongues shall taste 
the black bull’s blood; the golden insect hearkens, hears, and now 
the silver sword is poised, hung like a strip of stars in the sweet 
air... . O Bull! The creature knows where your heart lies, that 
is the knowledge that its brain has brought. . . . It strikes. Down, 
down plunges the blade, almost to the fist, down through the 
neck, and down to the life; and as it sinks, the Worm rises in 
exultation, her maw stretches devouringly, and twenty thousand 
human arms are extended in thanksgiving, signifying triumph by 
striking the hollow of the hand. O Brother Bull!—you stand like 
a rock at the shock—now one terrible solitary shudder—now noth- 
ing, you still stand like a building built of living rock—and now 
slowly, with the majesty of a monarch, you turn round in your 
grave three times—stand still again, horns high—and abruptly, 
and like a rock, fall. 
A magnificent death, my friend! A death Plutarchian. 
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ACTORS OF SONGS 


By ROBERT ALLERTON PARKER 


HEATRELESS actors they might be called, these song- 

makers of Paris. Serenely independent of make-up, cos- 

tume, scenery, lighting effects, properties and press-agents 
they carry on the unchanging traditions of their ancient art. In 
these days, when our ears are filled with irresponsible chatter 
about endless theatres, actorless theatres, constructivism, expres- 
sionism and all sorts of pretentious innovations, it is something of 
a relief to discover a “theatre” which has managed to exist for 
so long a time with no recourse to glamorous accessories, and only 
mockery for the usual glitter and tinsel. We may accept as an 
axiom that any living theatre exists solely through the vital rela- 
tion it establishes between Author, Actor and Audience. ‘These 
chansonniers have reduced this eternal triangle of the Theatre 
to terms of the utmost concentration and intimacy. 

Playless actors they might be called, also, except that each of 
their songs contains elements of drama. Each is an atomic little 
play written in the shorthand of the Gallic spirit. Each has a 
beginning, a middle and an end, carpentered according to the 
traditional Aristotelian unities. Each song has, moreover, an actor. 
The actor is the songmaker who has written it. These satirical, 
ironic, sarcastic, bitter, mocking songs are not merely sung. There 
is no effort toward vocal virtuosity. The music merely serves 
to accent the articulations of the miniature comedy, to serve as the 
drop of the curtain, to emphasize twists and turns and péripéties 
of the couplets, to suggest that background of eternal clocklike 
repetition against which all impertinent variations of human affairs 
are played out, and to which inevitably they return. Like most 
of the popular French songs, these songs are essentially non- 
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Pougin’s Dictionnaire de Théatre 


It was around a table, and with wine-glasses in their hands that 
Piron, Collé and Gallet met, as the leading spirits of the famous 
Caveau, the first guild of Parisian song-makers, which was or- 
ganized in 1737. The society was then, as it has been long since, 
seriously engaged in satirizing contemporary conditions and public 
characters in sharp-edged little couplets. To facilitate the work of 
the rhymers, the Caveau published La Clé du Caveau, a collection 
of popular songs, to which the verses could be easily attached. Piron, 
seated at the left, was the leading spirit of the earliest meetings of 
the society. Though he was a failure as a writer of comic operas 
and of tragedies, even Voltaire feared the stinging bite of his songs. 
Note the humble secretary, who is squeezed in the door as he jots 
down the couplets of the Caveau, as conceived by Boilly in this 
engraving. 








Comoedia 


Two veteran song-makers of Montmartre. At the left, 
Dominique Bonnaud, director and master of ceremonies 
at La Lune Rousse, who has been described as Master of 
Humor. He is a singing journalist, and his rhymed chron- 
icles of the day are appreciated by his audiences for their 
brilliant timeliness and pertinence. At the right, Vincent 
Hyspa, who appears twice nightly in the little theatre de- 
voted to the popular songs of Paris. For years he has been 
a fixture at La Lune Rousse in the Rue Pigalle, as well 
as at Le Noctambules, located across the river on the 
Boulevard St. Michel. Both men seem more like sedate 
academicians than singers in cabarets. 
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musical. Yet the accompaniment is essential to the acting; half 
the point would be lost if the songs became mere recitations, and 
were not built on familiar popular tunes which give added pun- 
gency to their highly specialized irony. 

Dominique Bonnaud, who for years has been the presiding 
genius at the cabaret of the Lune Rousse in the Rue Pigalle, re- 
cently contributed to the Progrés Civique an interesting account of 
the rise of the humorous topical song from about 1884, and the 
establishment of the modern cabaret as an institution which noth- 
ing has succeeded in destroying. To avoid misunderstanding, it 
should be pointed out that cabarets devoted to /a chanson are in 
no sense cabarets in the Broadway meaning of the word, but actual 
theatres reduced to the most intimate proportions. The stage may 
be a mere platform of the schoolroom type, and the number of 
seats in the auditorium much smaller than in the ordinary “little” 
theatre, as we understand it. M. Bonnaud suggests that the fam- 
ous Chat Noire was the first of these cabarets; but even a super- 
ficial delving into the history of the chansonniers demonstrates that 
they have functioned almost as long as Paris itself. 

Into this authentically indigenous theatre of Paris foreigners— 
and least of all passing tourists—seldom penetrate. In the songs or 
the art it exhibits, there is not the slightest cosmopolitan or inter- 
national appeal. The cabaret remains, on the contrary, rather a 
refuge where the native seeks consolation for the ever-increasing 
invasion of the French stage by cosmopolitan audiences, and the 
surrender of the boulevard theatre to the holiday demand for 
platitudinous lubricity. These chansonniers purvey mental stimu- 
lants in more highly concentrated form. Here is no slow-motion, 
elephantine exposition of obvious situation, no dramatic structure 
developed at snail’s pace to facilitate its harmless percolation into 
the halting cerebral processes of infantile mentalities. On the 
contrary; the audience is flattered by an assumption of its swift 
intelligence, of its Olympian comprehension of the passing affairs 
of politics, literature, art and actuality, of its serene detachment 
from any personal concern with immediate human affairs. The 
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chansonniers permit themselves the antipathetic freedom of ob- 
servers from another planet; yet this daring, this vicarious in- 
humanity, is covered by a cloak of perfect dignity and urbanity. 

M. Bonnaud has written of Aristide Bruant, of Fursy, of Gaston 
Secrétan. Since he has overlooked his venerable colleague Vincent 
Hyspa, a rank outsider may be permitted a passing tribute to 
this distinguished artist, who has passed approximately fifty years 
of his life perfecting his metier as a chansonnier. Now in his 
late sixties or early seventies, Vincent Hyspa, with all the dignity 
of a plenipotentiary, appears nightly at the little Lune Rousse. 
In appearance, he might be a diplomat or minister from the Quai 
d’Orsay. As he steps on to that miniature stage, his visage is 
lighted only by the Socratic gleam in his somnolent, half-closed 
eyes. He begins his couplets with a slow drawl, as though he 
were just on the point of falling asleep. There is no effort to “put 
the song over,” to “sell his stuff,”—to use the jargon of the trade- 
papers. The relentlessly wicked malice of these couplets—writ- 
ten perhaps that very day—seems, instead, to escape all of Vincent 
Hyspa’s polite effort to suppress it. It is as though it escaped his 
control, only to be immediately recaptured by minds made wide- 
awake and stimulated to the point of the most acute receptivity by 
the artist’s simulated sleepiness. Here, developed to a supreme 
degree of subtlety, we discover the art of insinuation perfectly 
adapted to its medium and its milieu. Vincent Hyspa is a supreme 
actor of songs, as authentic in his own field as an Anatole France 
or a Rémy de Gourmont. 

Highly specialized is the appeal of these chansonniers, yet within 
its own narrow boundaries an art of great variety, as highly individ- 
ualized as the performers themselves. No theatre that I know of, 
past or present, has so completely disdained the conventional artifices 
of visual or sensual appeal. None is more gaily intellectual, none 
more persistently non-pretentious. Year in and year out—with only 
occasional excursions into the provinces—the group at the Lune 
Rousse continues its rapid fire, almost cryptogrammatic attacks on 
over-inflated reputations, upsetting with its benign malice the pom- 
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Gilbert René 


A simple screen provides the only scenery needed by such 
expert chansonniers as Maud Gipsy and G. Soulacroix, seen 
here as Pierrot de Villette and Pierrot de Souly in Guillot 
de Saix’s amusing satire Ce Soir, Chez la Marquise in the 
impromptu theatre of the same name which has recently 
been inaugurated on the Boulevard de la Madeleine in 
Paris. 











Alice Boughton 





Yvette Guilbert, who combines the art of the 
chansonniere with that of the diseuse, and who first 
brought the attention of New York to the extraor- 
dinary merits of these two very special arts, whose 
quality is still so closely identified with their origin 
that they continue to be known by their French 
names. 
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posities of the powerful, puncturing with its verbal surgery all cur- 
rent fatuities and staging its circus of verbal acrobatics. 

There is evidence that the first guild of songmakers was organized 
as long ago as 1737. This was the famous society of the Caveau, of 
which the leading spirits were Collé, Gallet and the inimitable 
Alexis Piron, one of the most fascinating wits of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Voltaire feared the tongue of Piron as he did the fire. Yet 
in the theatre, for which he wrote comic operas, tragedies and 
satires, Piron was more or less a failure. His wit was too volatile; 
it sprang out of the encounters and incidents of real life; it 
required the spur of opposition to take wings. The atmosphere of 
the Caveau alone—which was known as “the Academy of mirth”’— 
was his true medium. The chansonniers today are the descendants 
of Piron—at home only in their cabarets interpreting their own 
songs. The aroma of their spicy irony is lost in the vast expanses 
of music hall or legitimate theatre. And it is the direct transfusion 
iof that flavor, the successful pigure of undiluted irony into the mind 
of the listener, upon which the success of the song depends. 

There are no changing conventions, no conscious efforts toward a 
conscious evolution of their art, among these satirical singers. They 
continue today as they did during the Middle Ages, or during the 
epoch of the Caveau, of Piron and Boufflers. During the Middle 
Ages, the malcontents, the oppressed, the rejected minorities took 
in these songs their revenge upon the high and mighty. The very 
quintessence of the cynical, sceptical, destructive spirit of Paris was 
distilled into them. Neither La Pompadour, Du Barry, nor the 
Louis were safe from their scratches. “Je n’ai qu’un louts” was one 
bitter ambiguity in verse directed against an unpopular mistress of 
the King. The songs spread from mouth to mouth; no censor, no 
Emperor, no prime minister could suppress them. 

Piron spent twenty or thirty years in poverty writing plays. 
“Every day,” he confessed, “I wrote comic operas which failed 
every night.” Two plays, however, brought him considerable fame. 
Jealous of the success of the Opéra Comique, the powerful directors 
of the Théatre Frangais had effected the passage of a decree reduc- 
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ing the troupe of the rival organization to a single speaking actor. 
How could the Opéra Comique survive such a blow? Piron 
wrested victory from this temporary defeat by the composition of 
a masterpiece of wit, satire, philosophy and theatrical effectiveness. 
This tour de force was entitled Harlequin Deucalion. The leading 
—and only—speaking role was that of Deucalion, the sole survivor 
of the Deluge. Piron introduced Punch and a parrot—actors not 
effected by the decree, as well as a number of silent roles, including 
a Pegasus with asses’ ears and turkey wings. Rameau composed the 
music for this monologue, which has been acclaimed as one of the 
most fanciful and charming conceptions ever mounted on the French 
stage. It was an incredible success; Piron received six hundred 
livres. The theatre-going populace was won over to the Comique. 
The crestfallen directors of the Francais immediately retaliated by 
ordering a comedy from Piron, which turned out to be a complete 
failure. At the age of fifty, he won a second success with La Métro- 
manie, a comedy revised and rewritten constantly during a period 
of five years. This he did on the advice of the celebrated actress 
Mlle. Quinault. “Patience, patience!” she counselled him after the 
second or third version. “It will be a masterpiece. But you must 
recast at least twenty scenes. Give more love to your lovers. Put 
more life into that officer of yours from Toulouse. Make your first 
act livelier—in a comedy it never does to make people wait until 
the last act for a laugh.” Such sophisticated advice smacks of the 
immediate contemporaneity of Broadway. Piron followed it and 
it led him, if not to the creation of a masterpiece, at least to a tardy 
triumph in the theatre. He was finally elected to the Academy, 
but because he had composed a song or poem that had offended the 
ears of Louis XV the monarch refused to sanction Piron’s admit- 
tance. Yet here again Piron wrested an immortal victory; for after 
this disappointment he composed for himself an epitaph which has 
kept alive his memory, and ensured him enduring fame: 
“Ci-git Piron, qui ne fut rien 
Pas méme Academicien.” 
Small wonder, therefore, that Piron sought consolation and com- 
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pensation among the songmakers of the Caveau, as today disillu- 
sioned poets, playwriters and politicians seek vicarious expression 
of their own discontent. The society of the Caveau chansonniers, 
founded by Piron, Collé, Gallet, Crebillon fi/s and other satirists 
of the early eighteenth century, survived the vicissitudes of the revo- 
lution, the Napoleonic era, and was still in existence as late as 1885 
—and may still be today. Certain it is that the eternal unchanging 
spirit of the earliest songmakers of Paris is today being perpetuated 
in the cabarets of Montmartre and other sections which valiantly 
uphold the ancient traditions to withstand the invasion of Jazz which 
has already conquered the cosmopolitan Parisian music-hall. 

The art of the chansonnier may be described as the extreme 
opposite to that of the clown. It is an art of deliberate and calcu- 
lated understatement. Here is no slapstick exaggeration, no cari- 
cature, no mimicry. Gesture is often reduced to a minimum; and 
it may be the very slightest shrug of the shoulder or the casual lift- 
ing of an interrogatory eyebrow that sends the sublime crashing 
irretrievably into the abyss of the ridiculous. Here is no hysterical 
mania for movement, no violent stressing of obvious points of satire. 
no deploying of technical virtuosity to conceal a poverty in ideas. 

Instead, there is reserve, restraint, a demeanor of almost exag- 
gerated modesty, in striking contrast to the calm insolence of the 
couplets. Gallic these verses are, narquois, often cruel and banter- 
ing and therefore repellent except to those who at times, like the 
late William James after a Chautauqua season, have developed an 
appetite for the bitter tang of reality. Yet this should not blind any 
impartial observer to the fact that here has been developed, and 
here lives, a theatre created out of the humblest and sparest of 
elements, unblighted by the curse of high-browism or “deepdishery.” 
Here, in brief, is a theatre as indigenous to Paris as the commedia 
dell’ arte was to Italy, with the additional and inestimable advan- 
tage that we may study it in its living condition and need not wait 
until its death to indulge in posthumous dissection and admiration. 
It will live while Paris lives. 
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AT THE WAKEHOUSE 


By FRANK O’CONNOR 
A WoMAN SPEAKS 


That young man with the dark hair about his eyes, 
He seems a stranger... . 
ANOTHER 
I do not like his face; 
The Adversary, they say, loves wakehouses, 
For there temptation is the corpse’s name; 
And she seems sad and looks at the boy askance. 
AN OLpD MAN 
Sad? . . . but, indeed, no more than you or I, 
I’m for a tune, a suitable, merry song 
To cheer up a young wife for an old husband. (sings) 
When a lassie sees that is wedded to some bleak soul 
The lad of her heart ride by her astride of a horse, 
Sturdy and strenuous, hardy and handsome and whole, 
And for no single mortal caring a curse; 
Her heart leaps suddenly and her eyes are blind, 
And a dear flood of tears falls in her mind; 
She says, destruction light on all my kind 
That tied me down to the side of an aged fool! 
ANOTHER OLD MAN 
She does not hear you, James, but ’tis not right! 
No! we must have no more old bawdy songs . . . 
Who is the stranger she is watching now? 
FirstT OLD MAN 
He is of Ardrum and good blood they say; 
His ladylove has jilted him, her heart 
Went down to fifty acres in the South... . 
Look at him! He had like to murder her. 
But he is rising. 
SHE 
You’d not go so soon; 
There is no light and in these forest paths 
You’d lose your way; wait till the moon is up. 
THE STRANGER 
Too many paths the moon would show maybe, 
And when a man’s made up for one ’tis well 
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To follow it in darkness. 

SHE 
How you speak! 
The night is young and there’s no company 
Except old men and girls. 


. . . Himself being dead! 


THE STRANGER 


SHE 
God rest him! but he had his share of life; 
He was so old! I tended him these years, 
And now he’s dead and all the place is mine, 
Cattle in byre and sheep upon the hills, 
And many a green acre of good land. . . . 
Come to the door and speak with me awhile. 
SECOND OLD MAN 
James, sing again—some tender simple song 
To make us think of days gone by! 
ANOTHER 
Yes, sing. 
First OLD MAN (sings) 
I would give a penny of silver 
That her hand in my hand should lie, 
And her breasts like the fruit of the apple tree 
A silver apple should buy; 
But the gold in the king’s coffers 
I would give for her hair so bright, 
And ’tis well for the man whose hand 
Is under it in the night! 
THE STRANGER 
And you have gold and silver “= your fields? 
HE 
Why should you be so bitter? You are young; 
It’s not as though the worms were in her mouth, 
For she will live to please another man... 
And I, when all is said, am I so old? .. . 
Do not go from me till this night is done! 
First OLD MAN (sings) 
There is a dark cloud on my face 
That’s not on the moon or the sun 
Or the high stars, though, to my grief! 
The day and the night are one; 
But the thought of the long miles 
Between me and the south, 
And that I who am proud should carry 
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The sloe of grief in my mouth! 
THE STRANGER 
Come, I can stay no longer; here’s my way! 
SHE 
They do not know your story—song’s but chance! 
HE STRANGER 
And subject common? Yes, ’tis an old tale! 
One night I sat, as I was sitting here, 
By a man’s corpse, and near me was his wife; 
She’d made a bargain with the land like you, 
And though he was old, he was like the fields he ploughed, 
More permanent than one could bargain for. 
Well, she sat there, and told us of her lover, 
Who, when she wed the old man, would not smile, 
Nor speak to her nor meet her any way— 
She cracked her knuckle joints across her knees, 
And laughed and said, ‘‘ ’Tis well he’ll heed me now! 
' For I am free and have my fill of gold.” 
“My fill of gold!” just like you said the thing! 
She said, ‘‘He will come smiling, he that passed, 
And passed and would not heed me when I smiled; 
But I shall be the stiff woman tonight, 
For I’ve the world and all before me now! .. . 
And there’s his footstep on the = she said. 
HE 
And did he come? 
THE STRANGER 
. . . The footstep on the path 
Was maybe her dead lover’s: he was dead 
For many a year, and she’d a face as bleak 
As her own heart or as the ocean foam 
That hurts men’s eyes . . . (old man sings) Listen, that song again! 
THE OLD Man 
I could pray to the High God, 
O dear little ringleted head, 
I could weep for my heavy sins 
Who now no tear can shed, 
I could laugh, I could leap in my pride 
Only to dream you were dead, 
And forget ’neath whose pillow in sleep 
Your ringlets tonight have strayed. 
SHE 
My God! I do not know you. Go away! 
Your face frightens me! your voice chills me! Go! 
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The cruel details that give a tireless fascination to so much of Hogarth’s work 
are not lacking in his engravings of the theatre and its people. In Strolling 
Players, published in 1738, when the attention of the public had been called to 
these poor vagrants by a legislative measure aimed against them, Hogarth showed 
the full confusion of their life. They are dressing in a barn, with their domes- 
tic necessities and their theatrical properties, strewn between eggs and flails. 
“The time is evening,” as the Reverend John Trusler explains in his edition of 
Hogarth’s works, “and the company from the theatre at London are dressing to 
perform a farce,” which, as the play-bill on the bed indicates, is called quite 
properly The Devil to Pay in Heaven. “Scenes, flags, paint-pots, pageants, 
brushes, clouds, waves, ropes, besoms, drums, trumpets, salt-boxes, and other 
musical instruments; helmets, targets, dark-lanterns, cushions, periwigs, feathers, 
hampers of jewels, and contrivances for conjuring thunder, lightning, dragons, 
daggers, poison, candles and clay,” are only a few of the things seen. “The 
characters they are dressing for this farce are Jupiter, Juno, Diana, Flora, 
Night, Syren, Aurora, Eagle, and Cupid. . . . Diana, though stripped, is raving 
in all the high swoln rant of tragedy.”” Professor Odell in his Shakespeare from 
Betterton to Irving calls attention to the candles in the center of this engraving, 
which were doubtless to be used later to light the performance, and may indicate 
the early use of footlights in the English theatre. 

















Southwark Fair, once held in the Borough of Southwark, “though now sup- 
pressed,” as seen by William Hogarth. As the Reverend Trusler notes, “the 
principal view upon the left represents the fall of a scaffold, on which was as- 
sembled a strolling company, pointed out, by the paper lantern, hanging in front, 
to be that belonging to Cibber and Bullock, ready dressed to exhibit The Fall 
of Bajazet.” Above this scaffold hangs a painting, the subject of which is the 
stage mutiny, whose figures are as follows: on one side is Pistol (strutting and 
crying out, “Pistol’s alive”), Falstaff, Justice Shallow, and many other char- 
acters of Shakespeare. . . . These paintings are in general designed to show 
what is exhibited within; but this alludes to a dispute that arose at the time when 
this print was published (1733), between the players and the patentee of Drury 
Lane Theatre, when young Cibber, the son of the Laureate, was at the head of 
the faction. Above, on one side is an equilibrist swinging on a slack rope, and 
on the other, a man flying from the tower to the ground, by means of a groove 
fastened to his breast, slipping over a line from one place to the other. At the 
back is Lee and Harper’s great booth, where, by the picture of the wooden horse, 
we are told, is represented The Siege of Troy. The next paintings consist of the 
fall of Adam and Eve and a scene in Punch’s opera. Beneath is a mountebank, 
exalted on the stage, eating fire to attract the public attention, while his merry- 
andrew behind is distributing his medicines.” 








It is unfortunate that Hogarth only occasionally interested himself in doing 
portraits of the great actors of his day. For that reason his study of Garrick 
as Richard III is all the more interesting. He catches him at the moment that 
the unhappy king has cried, ““O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me.” 
As the Reverend John Trusler points out in his edition of Hogarth’s works, 
“See him then hastily rising, at the dead of night, in the utmost horror 
from his own thoughts, being terrified in his sleep by the dreadful phantom 
of an affrighted imagination, seizing on his sword, by way of defense against 
the foe his disordered fancy presents to him.” It will be remembered that 
it was in the part of Richard that Garrick was supposed to have made his 
London début in 1742, and to have drawn all London away from Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden, the two patented theatres, to see him at the “Late 
Theatre in Goodman’s Field.” 














A “ticket” or advertisement for the benefit of Mr. 
Walker, as drawn by Hogarth. The play in ques- 
tion was The Beggar's Opera, and the scene repre- 
sented on the “ticket,” the prison, in which Mac- 
heath is facing two wives. 











THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


HE American theatre is young but just how young it is we some- 
times forget both to our advantage and to our disadvantage. The 


play with which our modern drama, or what we call our modern 
drama, began was William Vaughn Moody’s The Great Divide, in 
which an American poet-dramatist undertook to interpret a distinctive 
phase of American life in terms of our theatre. The date of the first 
New York performance was October, 1906, just twenty years ago. 
William Vaughn Moody died in 1910, but he died a young man 
and his friends and co-workers in the arts are only middle-aged today. 
So “modern American drama’’ falls well within our generation. To 
go even farther back, the play which is usually spoken of as beginning 
our native American drama, making the break with foreign tradition 
in playwriting and characterization, was Bronson Howard’s The Young 
Mrs. Winthrop, which was first performed at the Madison Square 
Theatre, October 9th, 1882. The play seems a long way off—genera- 
tions behind the psychology and the sophistication and the technical 
equipment of Lady Windermere’s Fan, for instance, and The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray which came just ten years later. Yet the man who 
produced The Great Divide and played the leading part was the same 
man who played the lead in the first performance of The Young Mrs. 
Winthrop, and he again, only four weeks ago, was still a vital and 
leading figure in New York’s theatre life, Mr. Henry Miller. Mr,, 
Miller was one of our first progressive directors, one of the first to 
be interested in good taste in stage decoration, to substitute, for example, 
the boxed room for wings and back drops; to develop a period play 
in period costume and setting. He was an adventurer in the good 
things of the theatre and there are people who saw his performance 
of The Great Divide who still speak of his playing at the end of the 
second act, with its restraint and power, as one of the high points of 
our acting. He had taken part, in some way, in almost everything 
that happened in the American theatre for almost fifty years, and still 
nobody thought of Henry Miller as an old man. Surely nothing could 
mark more clearly the limited range of our theatre history than the fact 
that it has all fallen within the days of one man’s working life. 


The Chicago Allied Arts, Inc., is composed of Adolph Bolm’s Ballet 
Intime and Eric De Lamarter’s Solo Orchestra and was organized in 
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Chicago two or three years ago to bring to production modern orches- 
tral works and the best of classical and modern ballets. Adolphe Bolm, 
fine artist and clear thinker, is the guiding spirit of the organization, 
which is supported by a group of art lovers in Chicago under the leader- 
ship of Augustus S. Peabody and John Alden Carpenter. Each season 
of production has added strength and success to the work of the group 
and during the coming season it is planned to produce a series of ballets 
in New York as well as in Chicago. Adolph Bolm and Ruth Page 
are the solo dancers, Nicholas Remisoff is in charge of the costume 
and stage design. In the Ballet Repertory are Degas’ Foyer de la 
Danse, with Charbrier’s music; Offenbach’s Little Circus, El Amor 
Brujo by the Spanish composer, De Falla; 4 Chinese Legend with music 
by Henry Eichheim; Bal de Marionettes, a musical novelty by Eric 
Satie; Mandragora by Karol Szymanowski; L’Histoire du Soldat, by 
Stravinsky, 4 Venetian Ballet by Respighi. Here is a group that will 
bear careful watching for what it is accomplishing in its own creative 
field, for what it may mean both in the development and dilation of 
American theatre life, and in the correlation of the arts of the theatre 
which sounded like so solemn a thing when the phrase was first the 
fashion ten years ago, but which is in reality a simple and funda- 
mental process. Without correlation, every artist in the theatre remains 
within the range of his own tether; with it, he adds the scope and 
freedom and force of the other arts, their language and technique, to 
the power of his own art. The actor who has learned the technique 
of the dance is a better actor, in so far as the dance frees the body, 
which is his chief tool. The designer or director to whom speech 
rhythms and orchestral rhythms are familiar has an added flow in 
his work. ‘The playwright who has at his command the forms and the 
conventions of ballet, pantomime and opera, broadens his dramatic 
horizon. And the theatre which adds all of these dramatic forms to 
its repertory is, ipse facto, a richer theatre. In America, where every- 
one dances, surely music and the dance, as essential arts, should thrive 
and our theatre be enriched thereby. 


Interest in the Fourth Annual Little Theatre Tournament just, over, 
has centered on several special facts. First: That the tournament seems 
to have become an established institution. Second: That the Dallas Little 
Theatre, twice winners of the first prize, brought their third offering to 
prove their steady growth, and if possible, to establish their precedence, 
and Third: That two groups from over seas, one the representative of 
the British Drama League, made the long voyage to participate this year. 
It is not easy to estimate what the impulse and the impetus of the annual 
tournament mean to the groups who work toward it during the year, or 
what a weck’s association with other players and fresh standards mean 
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to those who actually compete. 


And the tournament idea has spread over 
the country and is helping to create, among little theatres, a comparative 
sense of values in playwriting, acting and production. But so few theatres 
are able to compete, because of distance and expense, that the tournament 
itself proves little except that when a well organized group, using dramatic 
material that is close to their lives, are directed intelligently and well, they 
are fairly sure to carry off an easy and permanent victory. For the third 


time, the cup goes to the Dallas Little Theatre. 


Fourth Annual 
LITTLE 
THEATRE 
TOURNAMENT 
1926 


Belasco Cup Match 


Genera! Manager 
WALTER HARTWIG 
Conducted under the suspices of the 


Manhattan Little Theatre Club 


INCORPORATED 


Bayes Theatre 
26 WEST «TH STREET 
MAY 3rd - 4th - 5th - 6th - 7th - Sth 
The Pourth Annul LITTLE THEATRE TOURNAMENT exf DAVID 
S-—< 




















MONDAY, MAY 3rd 
At 6:20 P. M. 


THE CELLAR PLAYERS 
of the Hudson Guild 


Release 
by Eowase C Sura 


THE VAGABOND PLAYERS 
Manhattan 


= 
Brains 
by Mastin Pravin 





THE THALIAN PLAYERS 
the ¥. M.A. 


THE PLAYHOUSE ASSOCIATION 
. New Jersey 


1 
The Valiant 
by 
Howoermy Hau & Rosser Muoirmass 
THE POUGHKEEPSIE COM- 


MUNITY THEATRE 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


- 
May Night 
by Perscuis Fiowers 


THE AQUINAL DRAMATIC 
UNION 





WEDNESDAY, MAY Sth 
At 6:20 P. M. 


THE HIGHTSTOWN PLAYERS 
ane ae oe 


The Last Men In 
by W. B. Maxwas 


THE STUDIO WORKSHOP 
PLAYERS 
Greenwich Consectieut 
te 
Simon's Hour 
by James Baawcn Comma 


THE SHREVEPORT LITTLE 
THRATRE 





THE STUDIO THEATRE, INC. 
oa 


1 
The Dove 
by Dyuna Banwes 
THE HUDDERSFIELD 
THESPIANS 
Muddersheld, England 
m 


St. Simeon Stylites 
by F Stscee-Seere 


THE KITTREDGE PLAYERS 
ef Manhattan 





tn 
Half An Hour 


by Sen James Basen 


THE SMITH COLLEGE 
DRAMATIC ASSOCIATION 
Northempron, Massachusetts 


ts 
A Puppet-Play 
by Eusamos Gounex, “3 


THE GLOUCESTER 
VALE GROUP 
Gloucester linglend 


oF 
The Brass Door Knob 

by Marrucw Bourow 
THE LITTLE THEATRE 

Dalles, Texas 
o 
Bi Cristo 
by Marcamet Lagan 


Lottebe a 
ae hM o 
His Children The Weasel The 
by Rurus Laan by Goonce N. Roagers by Ans Jace C 
THE HI PLAYERS 
THURSDAY, MAY 6h FRIDAY, MAY ?th Tagan Carolina 
AT 6:20P M. At 6:20 P. M. Reeds end Rein 


by Lommerro ( ammout 














SATURDAY, MAY oh 
MATINEE AT 2:30 P. M. 


The Four 
Prize Productions 
SATURDAY, MAY oth 

At 6:20 P. 


The Four 
Prize Productions 
At the conchuson of the Saterday eve 
ame performance. the 
DAVID BELASCO CUP 
will be awarded 
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The Art Theatre, by Sheldon Cheney, Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 


This new edition of The Art Theatre, by Sheldon Cheney, is a wel- 
come extension of his work in describing and commenting on the 
struggle for a new theatre in America—a movement with which he 
has been associated since its beginning more than ten years ago. The 
book is an encouraging record, giving both a lucid account of ideals 
and aspirations and a judicious estimate of achievement. Beginning 
with Craig and Appia and the European art theatres as background, 
he sketches briefly the important theatre organizations in this country. 
The historical ground covered, Mr. Cheney then considers the nature 
of an “art theatre’ as it concerns organization, production, play 
selection and the audience. He traces the process by which the ideas 
of the “outsider” of ten years ago have become an integral part of 
the American scene, and shows where, in that development, there has 
been both gain and loss. The book will be a revelation to those who 
do not yet realize what progress has been made toward a more vital 
and living theatre in America—while to workers in this special field it 
will be a valuable summary of ten years’ work, and a re-statement, in 
terms of experience, of ideals as yet unrealized. 


The Trial of Jesus, by John Masefield. The Macmillan Company: 
New York. 


In molding the story of the trial of Jesus as presented in the gospels into 
a three act play with a symbolic poetical prologue Mr. Masefield makes use 
of several dramatic forms. He intersperses scenes that are realistic in 
treatment with singing choruses in the manner of Greek tragedy, and 
this, with occasional bursts of poetry and the inevitable use of ringing 
phrases from the New Testament, creates a somewhat confused impres- 
sion on the reader’s mind. As the play was performed in the setting for 
which it was designed—the small stage with two levels and a balcony 
of the music room at Boars Hill—where the movement of choruses and 
actors could be made an effective part of the rhythm of the whole and 
where the choruses were sung, as they so evidently should be, this con- 
fusion would not be so evident. Mr. Masefield has sought in the familiar 
tale, not its drama but its reasonableness. His play, unlike that of Don 
Marquis’s Dark Hours, carries no poignant sweep of pity and terror. 
Though Jesus is constantly on the stage, Masefield gives us those who 
surround Him rather than Jesus Himself. He draws an Annas who is 
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kindly and forbearing, a Judas who wishes only to help his Master to 
humility, not to His death. Pilate, Herod and Procula chat of buttered 
quails and immortality and complain of “earthquake weather” during 
the Crucifixion, and the play closes with a rhymed epilogue spoken by 
the spirit of Jesus. The play is well suited to amateur or school pro- 
duction. It can be adapted to a very simple stage, and it is not 
dramatically taxing. 


The Living Drama, by Nellie Burget Miller. The Century Company: 
New York. 


The enthusiasm for his subject which makes a writer undertake a 
humanly impossible task is always a promise of a certain living quality in 
his treatment of his material. This vivid enthusiasm is one of the chief 
marks of Nellie Burget Miller’s The Living Drama, a history of the 
world’s theatres from Aeschylus to O’Neill—or rather, not a history, but 
a dramatization of the world’s drama. Mrs. Miller has given to her book 
the actual form of a play, with Prologue, Episodes, Interludes and Epi- 
logue—a theatrically artificial arrangement, and for that very reason one 
which lends itself well to her style and her intention. The Living Drama 
is written especially for the use of women’s clubs and other organiza- 
tions using the drama for study purposes. It is intended to stimulate 
interest, suggest material and create discussion. And although there are, 
as there must be in such a cursory handling of this vast material, many 
limitations and certain inaccuracies, the book should serve its purpose more 
than adequately. ‘There is only one limitation which seems worth stress- 
ing, because it belongs not only to the book but to the American attitude 
toward drama wherever drama, as literature, takes the place of the com-: 
plete theatre. This is a lack of appreciation of style in plays as opposed 
to content—a neglect of all those qualities of acting, design, word-color, 
movement, etc., which make the living theatre. The Commedia dell’ Arte, 
for instance, is seen rather for the limitation of its improvisation than for 
the vivid stylization of character and humor and movement which dis- 
tinguished it and which the men in the forefront of the theatre today are 
doing their best to revive. The drama of the Restoration is noted for its 
so called immoralities rather than for its technical excellence, its poetry, its 
perfected artifice. [chehoff is a dramatist of gloom, rather than the 
master of a new and flowing style preeminently suited to his material and 
his day and his race. But these limitations only emphasize, as Mrs. 
Miller emphasizes, the need to let the living theatre substitute for the 
study course wherever possible. 


A Group of Modern Plays Samuel French, Inc.: New York. 


The house of Samuel French, Inc., is untiring in its efforts to supply the 
constantly increasing demand for stage material of all kinds. Its 1925 
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lists are ample and eclectic, ranging from good active translations of the 
classic comedies of Goldoni and Marivaux to a group of twenty or more 
modern Broadway successes, including Captain Applejack of 1921 fame 
and recent character comedy such as The Four Flusher, by Caesar Dunn, 
produced in New York in 1925. It is noticeable that all the plays in this 
modern groups are farces, comedies or detective plays. They go back as 
far as 1901 with Leo Dietrichstein’s Are You a Mason? and include such 
familiar titles as Mamma’s Affair, by Rachel Barton Butler, and Diana of 
Dobson’s, both produced before the war; Kick In, by Willard Mack, 1914, 
a typically thrilling crook play; The Road to Yesterday, in a revised and 
re-written version; Polly With a Past, by George Middleton and Guy Bol- 
ton, produced in New York in 1917 and in London in 1921; The Cave 
Girl, another comedy by these experienced collaborators. The war comes 
and goes, but to judge by this more or less random selection from Broad- 
way, this type of mild entertainment goes on forever: 4 Little Journey, by 
Rachel Crothers; Pals First, by Lee Wilson Dodd; Boys Will Be Boys, by 
Charles O’Brien Kennedy; Bab and The Cinderella Man, by Edward 
Childs Carpenter; In the Next Room, by Eleanor Robson and Harriet 
Ford; Two Blocks Away, by Aaron Hoffman; In His Arms, by Lynn Star- 
ling. Annie Nathan Meyer, in The New Way, does at least attempt to dis- 
cuss problems which are peculiarly of today. A. A. Milne’s child play 
Make Believe falls into no particular category, but stands on its own merits 
as pleasant diversion for the very young. A group of plays by Constance 
Wilcox is meant for production in out-of-door theatres or gardens. In 
the collection of one act plays that completes the list, Wolves, by Allan 
Davis, with its picture of famine and murder, stands out in startling con- 
trast to the mild comedies of urban and suburban life which follow one upon 
the other. Stark Young’s Twilight Saint strikes the one note of poetic 
beauty that the collection offers. 


Making the Little Theatre Pay, by Oliver Hinsdell. Samuel French, 
Inc.: New York. 


Oliver Hinsdell, managing director of the Dallas Little Theatre, pre- 
sents in this small volume a practical guide for the business organization 
and management of a Little Theatre. He touches on every phase of the 
work, from methods of interesting the local Rotary Clubs to the choice 
of a well balanced repertory. Mr. Hinsdell speaks with authority, for 
under his management the Dallas Little Theatre has not only established 
itself firmly in its own community but it has also won the Belasco Cup at 
the National Little Theatre Tournaments in New York in 1924 and 1925. 
Mr. Hinsdell’s book will be most valuable to those undertaking similar 
experiments and will be welcome for its three virtues—brevity, clarity and 
the wisdom of experience. 
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The Adolph Bolm Ballet Intime has been presenting in Chicago, 

under the auspices of the Chicago Allied Arts, Inc., a finely varied 

programme, in which Adolph Bolm and Ruth Page head the dancers, 

Eric De Lamarter is the conductor, and Bolm the choreographer. 

The settings and costumes by Nicholas Remisoff are bold in their 

heightened use of color and line. In Offenbach’s Little Circus, for 
example, Remisoft catches the tawdry joys of the tanbark by paint- 
ing the “big tent,” its spotlights, its ladders and even its occupants 
on his backdrop, and indicates his adherence to the Russian practice 
of the painter turning scenic designer and treating his backdrop 
as a glorified canvas. 
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Costumes 





Costumes TAMS Music 
Largest Costume Establishment in 
the United States 
Longacre 1913. 318 W. 46th St., N.Y.C. 





Miller, Theatrical Costumer 
COSTUMES—WIGS, ETC., TO HIRE FOR ANY 
PLAY—CANTATA—OPERA—TABLEAUX, ETC. 
HISTORICALLY CORRECT 
Catalogue and Estimate Furnished 


236 South 11th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





Manuscript Specialists 





Carrie Funk Koch 


Experienced Typist a otery Public 
“‘“Abie’s Irish Rose’ The Vagabond King” 
Other Successes Secretarial Work 


1482 B’way, N. Y. C. Bryant 8827 





Marionettes 





WittiAm DuNCAN and Epwarp Mas.gey present 


The Tatterman Marionettes 
in repertoire of ancient and modern comedies, 
farces, legends and folk tales. 


441 W. Hancock Ave. Detroit, Mich. 





Scenery 








Mark Lawson 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


Chickering 2982. 530 W. 47th St., N. Y.C. 


Scenery and Draperies 


For rent or sale, for any play or stage, 
large or small. 


Schell Scenic Studio 
581 So. High Street Columbus, Ohio 





Schools 





New York School of Expression 
Established 1893 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, VOICE DEVELOPMENT, DRAMATIC ART 
AND CONVERSATION Saturday Morning Class 
Day and Evenings. Special Classes for Men 


C. S. Presby, Pres. 332 West 56th Street 
Telephone Columbus 4884 New York City 





Lucy Feagin Studios 
of Dramatic Art 
ACTING—DIRECTING—TEACHING—PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Developing Personality through Training in Expres- 
sion. Diction. French methods of Pantomime. 


112-114 Carnegie Hall Circle 1766 





Vocal—Dramatic 








Frederick D. Loomis 


DRAMATIC, MUSICAL AND PAGEANTRY 


626 West 165th St. Wash. Hts. 9778 





Editorially 
Speaking 


A Worp TO THE WISE. 


Magazines are not forwarded in the mail. 
If you are going away this Summer, send 
us your change of address promptly. 


SHAKESPEARE, 1926. 


None of our readers will ever have quite 
the fun that we are having with the SHAKE- 
SPEARE, 1926, issue, which is, we hope and 
believe, to be the July number. There has 
been so much discussion for the last few 
years as to what our modern producers and 
especially our modern scenic artists were 
doing to Shakespeare that we thought it 
would be entertaining to show, side bv side. 
some of the famous old productions and their 
modern counterparts. Most of the modern 
productions were familiar, even those from 
overseas, but we didn’t know quite how bad 
some of the standard old performances were 
nor how good a few of them. Only a por- 
tion of the record will be able to get into 
the issue. Perhaps we shall do a second 
number on the same subject some time, or 
perhaps our SHAKESPEARE, 1926, will stimu- 
late the reader’s interest in the subject 
enough to make him hunt out the material 
and have the making comparisons 
himself. 


fun of 


ARCHITECTURE IN AUGUST. 


The 
the right 


hottest days of the year seem to be 
Mumford, 
Oliver 


have to 


Lewis 
Cheney, 


time for what 
Thomas Craven, Sheldon 
Bernard and Kenneth 
say about The Theatre of the Machine Age, 
or What the Moderns Have Not Done to 
Theatre Architecture. 


Macgowan 


Oyez! Ovez! Litrrte THEATRES! 


Have you sent in your records and pic- 
tures for the Little Theatre number? The 
time limit is approaching! 
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mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 
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Special 


Summer Courses 
for 
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Send for Catalog 


NORMA GOULD SCHOOL of the DANCE 
460 N. Western Ave., Dept.T Los Angeles, California 

















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, 


Of THeaTrE Arts MONTHLY, published monthly at 
New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1926. 


State oF NEw YorK | gg. 
CouNTY oF New York § 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Edith J. R. 
Isaacs, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that she is the Editor of the 
THEATRE AkTS MONTHLY and that the following is, 
to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Theatre Arts, Inc., 7 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Editor, Edith J. R. Isaacs, 7 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Managing Editor, 
none. Business Managers, none. 

2. That the owner is: Theatre Arts, Inc., 7 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y.; Kenneth Macgowan, 
7 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y.; Stark Young, 
7 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y.; Edith J. R. 
Isaacs, 7 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by her. 

EDITH J. R. ISAACS. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th day 
of March, 1926. 


George P. McGovern, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1926.) 
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‘“‘Acting is not life, but art’’ 


Theatre 


Practice 


by 


Stark Young 


Author of ‘Glamour,’ ‘The Flower in 


Drama,’ etc. 


The arts of the theatre—includ- 
ing the play, the acting, and 
the setting—are considered in 
this new volume by Stark 
Young. 


For every student of the drama 
and of stagecraft, for the direc- 
tor, the player, the scenic artist 
and costume designer, for classes 
in dramatic technique—here is 
a discussion of the particular 
art of each and of what it 
contributes toward a harmo- 
nious stage production. 


Chapter Titles 


I. Acting 
II. Notes on Acting 
III. Illusion and Wonder 
IV. Character Acting 
V. Wearing Costumes 
VI. Seeing the Point 
VIL. The Art of Directing 
VIII. Theatre Realities 
IX. Duse 


$1.80 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Educational Department 
597 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Chicago Boston San Francisco Atlanta 
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DENIS HAWN 


The Rath St. Denis and Ted Shawn 
School of Dancing and its Related Arts 


Intensive Summer Course 
July Sth to Sept. 3rd 


For Beginning, Intermediate and 
Advanced Pupils 
Catalogue upon request 
Mabel C. Shawn, Mgr. 
327 West 28th Street New York 

















STUDIO for the THEATRE 


THEODORA IRVINE, Director 
SUMMER COURSE IN JUNE, JULY, AUGUST 
A Specialized Course in Acting in small groups. 
Stage Technique, Voice, Fencing, Rhythmical 
, Make-Up, Rehearsal of Plays 
Also Private gate in any of these subjects. 
All Rehearsals and Stage Technique given by 
Miss Irvine personally. Work sponsored by Eva 
Le Gallienne, Mr. and Mrs. Coburn, Edith Wynne 
Matthison, Charles Rann Kennedy; Miss Irvine is 
the teacher of Alice Brady. 
Fatt Course BreGins OcToBeR 4TH 
Catalogue Sent Upon Request. 
31 Riverside Drive (75th St.) New York 
Telephone Endicott 3345 





INTER-THEATRE ARTS 
SCHOOL OF 
ACTING and PRODUCTION 


The course includes practical training and public 
performances. Special productions to show work 
of advanced students. 
The Faculty includes: Madame Alberti, Madame 
Laeis-Baldwin, Helen Ford, Norman-Bel Ged 
Harry Wagstaff Gribble, Elizabeth B. Grimball 
Kenneth Macgowan, James Reynolds 


Write for catalog of wint 
INTER-THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
42 Commerce Street New York 


and summer courses to 








ELSA FINDLAY 


DALCROZE EURYTHMICS PLASTIQUE PANTOMIMB 


For Actors, Dancers, Musicians, Teachers 


American Laboratory Theatre, 
Inc., Denishawn, etc. 


Teacher at The 
Inter Theatre Arts, 


SUMMER COURSES beginning 
JULY 5th and AUGUST 2nd 


Daily lessons to be held at Steinway Hall, New York 
For Particulars Apply 


264 Fifth Avenue After May 30 
New York Studio 512, Steinway Hall 
109 W. 57th Street, N. Y. 








ELIZABETH MACK STUDIOS 


66 Fifth Avenue 43 rue Michel Ange 
New Yo Paris, France 
WINTER COURSES IN NEW YORK 

THREE PROFESSIONAL CourRsEsS—Theoretical and 

practical training for Stage—Platform—Teaching. 

Complete two-year course with certificate fer teachers 

THEATRE RouTINE—A special department for prac- 

tice in acting and production of plays. 


SPECIAL COURSES IN LITERATURE, PSYCHOLOGY, 
FRENCH, PLAY ANALYSIS, AND CRITICAL STUDY. 


SUMMER COURSE IN PARIS 


A Master Crass is given in Paris for a limited 
number of advanced students. 
The Third Spring Series of Subscription Plays will Open April 16th 
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SMALL PLAYS for 
SMALL CASTS 
by Elizabeth Hall Yates 


plays of 


Seven unusually clever 
special interest to Drama League 


members and for Little Theatre 
production. $1.50 


THE PENN PUBLISHING Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Students have opportunity of 
Btoete, with Professionals in 
tock, seven performances each 

as a Stock Company 
headed by five well-known New 
York actors is under direct 
management of the School. 

Professional Director — Teach- 

ing Staff includes twenty well- 
known Instructors. Courses in 
Acting—Directing and Manag- 
ing — Teaching of Dramatics. 
Graduates eligible to teach Dra- 
matics in Schools of New York 
State. l 

School of Opera 
Under the personal direction of 
Andreas Di 1, former Manag- 


ROLLO A. TALLCOTT, Dean 


ing Director of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 

Theatre, Gymnasium, Dormi- 
tories, Courses in Scenic Design 
— Stage Lighting — Dancing — 
Fencing — Stage Craft. College 
Courses in English, Languages, 
Literature and Pedagogy. 

Correct S ha nena, 
Voice Training—Diction— Pro- 
nunciation. 

Popular and Inspirational 
Summer School. Sessions open 
June 7th and July 5th. 

Fall Term opens September 
23rd. Send for catalogue. 


140 DeWitt Park. Ithaca, N. Y. 
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